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{| CHAPTER VII. 


PARIS. 






SOME enthusiastic 
=> Visitor to the most 
=" brilliant capitol in 
Europe, upon the 
first impressions 
he conceived after 
his arrival there, 
wrote home, in one 
line, “See Paris, 
and die!” 

How far such 
performance and 
such aconsequence 
might be agree- 
able to other peo- 
ple who go there, is an “open question,” de- 
cidedly. We rather incline to the opinion, how- 
ever, that the majority of travellers upon the 
Continent now-a-days, will rather exclaim—* See. 
Paris, and live !”” 

At any rate, such was Alfred Wilford’s idea 
when he found himself at the gay city alluded to, 
afew weeks after the events set down in our 
last chapter. He had relinquished all hope of 
acquiring a fortune, at home, and through the 
aid of Manfred and a few of his friends, he was 
able to travel, and to begin to try the world upon 
his own account. 

But he had other cogent reasons for leaving 
England. His pride of heart had been hurt. 
He knew he had been reckless in approaching 
Charlotte Simplon, for he now saw how hollow 
were her pretensions to admiration—not to speak 
of the love of a high-minded man. But, if he 
lived, he was determined to be avenged for the 
contumely she had thrown upon him, when he 
was utterly defenceless. He flattered himself 
that Miss Simplon would live long enough, too, 
to see the difference, perhaps, between simple 
glitter and solid gold. 

The season was unusually gay and spirited, 
and Paris was never seen to better advantage 
than at the time of Wilford’s arrival. An en- 
thusiast in his profession, the young man had 
come to a field where his pencil could find am- 
ple occupation—whether he chose to sketch from 
the hurried world around him, or to pass his 
hours in quiet at the Louvre or the Acadamie des 
Arts. And he sat down with the determination 
of availing himself of the advantages that sur- 
rounded him. 

Paris! Paris—the cradle of fashion and folly, 
the resort of polished gamblers, roues, and spend- 
thrift ladies, the home, at once, of gorgeous 
wealth and wretched poverty. Paris, swarming 
with adventurers, beggars, princes, potentates, 
and travellers from every nation under the sun. 
Paris, with its revolutions, its barricades, its 
compromises, and its canaille. Paris, with its 
Eden of beautiful women and ugly men, its mag- 
nificent theatres, its palaces, its hovels, its vir- 
tue and its crimes—a garden of art and beauty 
and refinement, and a den of intrigue, corrup- 
tion and woe—the Paris of the world, where lit- 
erature, science and statesmanship abound, the 
gayest or the most sombre city of the universe. 
Paris, the beau ideal of Wilford’s imagination, 
was now his abiding-place. His journey was at 
an end—so hethen thought, and he went to work 
with a hearty good will in the prosecution of his 
good intentions. 

All day he studied at his easel, and he realized 
the benefit of thorough systematic application. 
When evening came, it was his custom to stroll 
along the Boulevards, or wander through the 
crowded thoroughfares and gardens, where he 
met with much to entertain or instruct him. 
He had been in Paris a fortnight, when as he was 
returning one evening to his lodgings, over the 
Pont des Fleurs, at a somewhat later hour than 
usual, he suddenly heard footsteps directly be- 
hind him, on the bridge. He was just turning 
about, when a hand touched him and a gentle 
female voice said : 

“A few sous, for bread |’ 

This kind of beggary was so common in the 
public highways that Wilford turned away, and 





would have passed on, but the hand detained 
him, gently, and repeated : 

“Monsieur! For God’s sake, give me money 
to save my starving mother.” 

Wilford halted, hesitated ; for the appeal seem- 
ed to his ear all too genuine to be disregarded. 

“Where do you live?” he inquired, as he 
placed his hand upon his but lightly filled purse. 

“In the fauborg St. Germain, Rue Catalan.” 

“TI will go with you, and see your sick 
mother.” 

“No, no! It is too far away. I will run to 
her alone, bat pray vouchsafe me a few sous.” 

“And do you thus obtain your subsistence ?” 

“ Partly thus and partly by weary labor with 
my needle.” 

“Do you come hither often, my girl ?” 

“ Never but once before to-night, monsieur.” 

“Here are five francs. Meet me again, at 
evening, on the day after to-morrow, and tell me 
if I can serve you further.” 

The girl hurried quickly away, and Wilford 
returned to his lodgings in deep thought. The 
tone of voice, the delicacy of the girl’s manner, 
the novelty of the trifling adventure, served to 
interest him. He might have been deceived, but 
he felt that he had done a good action, and he 
slept more quietly, he believed, than if he had 
passed the beggar by without notice. 

On the following morning, the young artist 
had occasion to open a small port-folio that he 
had not previously needed for some time, and 
which contained some sketches which he had 
taken while at home. As he turned down one 
of the pockets of this book, an envelope fell upon 
the floor. Upon taking it up, he found it ad- 
dressed io himself, in a delicate hand that he 
had never seen before, and he quickly opened it 
to read the following lines : 

“Upon the poorest soil, may occasionally be 
found, in a state of nature, the most delicate 
and rarest of plants. Inthe quiet valley, unseen 
and uncared-for by the passer-by, the medest lily 
rears her head, and blooms and dies unnoticed. 
Among the humblest denizens of society, there 
be those who could rival the beauty and stateli- 
ness of the queens of the earth, were the oppor- 
tunity afforded them in comparison. Virtue 
and innocence are Heaven’s gifts, and should 
outshine the glitter and tinsel of artificial worth. 

“ You will read these lines, Wilford, sooner or 
later, but will you confide-in their truth? At 
least, you will not deem them obtrusive. They 
are penned at the moment of parting by one 
who is not ashamed to acknowledge that she—” 
and this was all! 

“Upon my word,” said Wilford, reading the 
curious document over again, “ this is really 
very Frenchy.” 

How it came in the portfolio, who wrote it, 
how long it had been there, he was entirely at a 
loss to determine. But what its termination 
should have been, or rather what was intended 
to be conveyed by the last unfinished sentence, 
was the most inexplicable of all; “ not ashamed 
to acknowledge that she—” what! 

“Who was ‘she’? What ‘parting’ did it re- 
fer to? How could any oné have found access 
to his private sketch-book?” 

Witford asked these questions, over and over 
again, but he could not find replies for them. 
Was it Miss Simplon? No. Could it have 
been Nelly? No. Who then? and to whom 
would the sentiments apply? The youth was 
completely in the dark. 

Prompt to his appointment, Wilford was 
present under the arches of the Pont des Fleurs, 
on the evening agreed upon. Hehad been tar- 
rying fall an hour without meeting the object of 
his solicitude, and was about to return to his 
hotel when he suddenly encountered the figure, as 
he judged by the dress, of the looked-for beggar. 

“You have come, then; I had given you 


«“ Yes, I am here at the earliest moment 
possible.” 

“And your mother ?” 

“Ah, sir! your kindness has removed a load of 
trouble from my heart; I shall now be able to 
get on very well; for since I saw you last, I 
have found employment that will serve to supply 





our.wants. I come to thank you, with all my 
heart, and to say, adieu!” 

“But you will tell me your name, and allow 
me to—” 

“ Marie. Take this, pardon me, to-night. 
Read it, and you will be enlightened. Fare- 
well!” 

The beggar was gone; and Wilford stood 
alone upon the bridge, holding in his hand a 
small packet, with which he hurried to his 
lodgings, as soon as he recovered from his aston- 
ishment. Upon opening the letter, he was in- 
stantly struck with the similarity of hand-writing 
to that of the mysterious communication he had 
found in his port folio, and which ran as follows : 


“Wilford, you may have met with a hand- 
writing resembling this, before. At-any rate, 
believe that a friend who watches you most 
earnestly, and who would give her life to aid 
you, is the author of this note. You must not 
know her at present. You have a duty to per- 
form for yourself that she cannot interrupt or in- 
terfere with. Bear in mind, only, that she is 
near you, and will care for you when others 
slight, annoy or deceive you. You cannot guess 
her whereabouts, you cannot learn whence she 
comes, or why she thus regards you, at present. 
Time alone will develope to you, sati-factorily, 
whether she is worthy of your remembrance and 
regard. Pursue the objects which induced you 
to visit this land, which is not your home. De- 
serve the fame you seek, and fortune awaits you 
in the future. You will hear fiom her, again— 
and when you least expect it. Go forward! 
And bear in constant remembrance the beggar— 
Marie.” 


“ Who wouldn’t dwell in Paris!” exclaimed 
the artist, as he carefully refolded this deticate- 


ly traced note, and pleced it in his sketch-book. - 


“Here is a plot, to be sure!” 

Then comparing the two letters together, he 
felt sure that the same hand had traced them 
both, though he could not, for the life of him, 
decide upon who the author could possibly be. 

“ Nimporte!” he cried, at last; “she will un- 
doubtedly prove my ‘good angel,’ for I think 
such beings may dwell even in wicked, turbulent, 
curious Paris. We may meet, perhaps, milady, 
hereafter” — 

And like a true philosopher, contert with what 
he knows, when he can learn no more, our hero 
extinguished his light, and retired to dream of 
Marie, the beggar giil of the Pont des Fleurs! 





CHAPTER VIIL. 
A MYSTERIOUS VISIT. 


Harry Noe tz was the richest man in his vici- 
nity—where there were no others, for miles !— 
and, with his beautiful yacht, so admirably ap- 
pointed, he wouldn’t have been wealthier, so he 
thought, ifhe could have been just as well as not. 
He was fully contented prior to his coming into 
possession of this appropriate and pretty piece of 
property, but now he felt as rich as a lord. He 
had placed the light-house in charge of a friend, 
and embarking with his daughter, he crossed the 
Straits to Calais, and was absent from home 
three weeks, an unusual adventure in his ex- 
perience, and affording Nelly a peep at the 
world away from Beachy Head for the first time 
in her life. On the day they returned to the 
light-house, after this excursion, there came to 
their dwelling two strangers, of respectable ap- 
pearance, with a view, so they said, to examine 
the buildings and the coast in the immediate 
vicinity, on behalf of the government. Indeed 
they exhibited letters signed by British officials 
which satisfled Noell that all was right. 

“ We shall be engaged here a month, proba- 
bly,” they said, “ and we shall want a little more 
roomy accommodations than your house affords, 
Mr. Noell.” 

The premises were thoroughly examined, and 
it was at length agreed that an addition should 
be made, in the rear of the light, to the shed 
attached to the house. A supply of stone was 
readily found upon the beach and among the 
crags, and workmen were at once set about put- 
ting up the enlargement required—while the two 
strangers went, or pretended to go, up and down 
the long beach, for the purpose of making such 
philosophical observations as their instructions 
from the government required. In a few days, 
the place was finished to their satisfaction, being 
made wind and water proof. the laborers were 
paid off in good bright English gold, and the 
new-comers, Captain Stask and Lieutenant 
Brace, R. N., took possession, and housed their 
implements and the instruments used in their 
calling. 

It turned out that a secret commission had 
been ordered in this case; and a letter came 
down in the mail, which was sent over to the 
light, subsequently, addressed to Noell, inform- 
ing him of the fact, and signed by the naval 
secretary, at London. Acting under this order, 





every facility within the light-keeper’s know- 
ledge or reach was freely tendered to the two 
strangers, in order that they might be aided in 
carrying out the designs of the government, to 
the fullest extent. 

Matters proceeded quietly along, and no un- 
necessary questions were asked by either party. 
The two men ate at the light-kecper’s table, 
paid him roundly in bright gold for ail bis at- 
tentions, and were continually busy. Whenever 
they left their lodging-place, however, they 
were exccedingly cautious about securing the 
door, lest intruders, or perhaps the light keeper 
or his daughter, should stroll into the premises. 
There was only one small window, high up in 
the end of this newly constructed apartment, 
which afforded but a meagre light; but this ap- 
peared sufficient for their purpose. 

After afew days, their rambles on the sea- 
shore and up the beach were pretty much dis- 
continued, and at the expiration of a fortnight 
they had ascertained all they wished for outside 
of the building. During the next four days, 
maps and charts and drawings were exhibited 
and consulted by the two men, in presence cf 
the family, and the captain found it necessary to 
go up to the nearest port village for materials 
that he needed, and then for letters; and then 
the lieutenant was called away to town, and he 
took his large trank with him and brought it 
back again. And thus they managed for ten 
days longer, one or the other of the twain vitit- 
ing the village, daily, and constantly carrying 
away luggage end returning with instruments, 
roils of parchment, and other matters that they 
seemed to use in the prosecution of their ins:ruc- 
tions from the government. 

Harry Nocll was not a man to indulge idle 


curiosity. But the whole deportment of the 


whatever it was, within doors, under lock, in 
that barren and uninhabited place, the extraor- 
dinary cauti: n that markcd all their movements, 
when it appeared to him there could be no pos- 
sible need of it, in that place; all these things 
served to arouse his suspicions, finally, that there 
was something wrong in the whole affair. He 
had no time to write to London to ascertain 
anything in that quarter, and so he determined 
to satisfy himself, as best he could, at the very 
first convenient opportunity. 

Within fcur-and-twenty hours after Noell had 
thus resolved, both the captain and the lieuten- 
ant started for the post-village. They had about 
completed their business, so they informed the 
light-keeper, and would return with horses, as 
quickly as possible, for the final removal of their 
luggage, trunks, boxes and tools. As soon as 
they were out of sight by his telescope, he pre- 
pared a skeleton key, with which, afier a deal of 
trouble and delay, he effected an entrance into 
the hitherto secret apartments of the strangers 
Within the door, there was placed a high, rough 
s*reen, to prevent all observation from without 
while the door was open. When Noell got 
fairly inside, he was astounded ! 

A huge pile of earth had been thrown up 
from the centre of the spot that had recently 
been covered by the additional building, and a 
deep cavity appeared below, like a well, which 
had been dug out since the addition had been 
erected. Across the side of the ground floor, 
towards the wall, another opening had been 
made, and then still another at right angles 
from this, as if a search had been made within 
the new enclosure, below the surface of the 
ground. 

Noell continued to look around the trenches, 
and soon encountered a large and antiquated 
solid oaken chest, and then another, and then 
two or three iron-bound smaller ones. Evident- 
ly all these had been dug out of the earth, there! 
The strangers brought no such luggage with 
them to the light house, and he would have 
known it had such cumbrous articles arrived 
there since. The character of the mystery be- 
came more and more complicated, at every turn 
and during every moment that he tarried to ex- 
amine into it. 

A portion of the trenches had been filled up, 
plainly. That is to say, it was clear that other 
places had been dug out, and filled in again, 
from disappointment, or other cause. The chests 
having been evidently found on his premises, he 
at once made up his mind that the right belonged 
to him to know what they contained—a very 
natural conclusion, by the way. 

Upon looking a little farther, however, he dis- 
cried seven large jars, or vases, of antique mod- 
els, that were carefully sealed up and were par- 
tially covered by freshly dug earth and gravel. 
These were very heavy, and Noell began to be- 
lieve that an immense treasure had been found 
here, through some outside agency directing the 
two men to this particular spot. At first, from 
his natural good common sense, he was disin- 
clined to entertain any such idea as that he— 
Harry Noell—the poor light-house-keeper, who 






had known nought but toil and hardship from 
his infancy, could fall upon any such seeming 
god-send as this appeared to indicate. But he 
gave himself little time to reflect, for the hour 
when his two strange guests would return was 
rapidly approaching. In his excitement he 
knocked off the top of one of the vases, and 
there rolled out upon the ground a mass of large- 
sized coins ! 

They were tarnished and uneven in color. 
Were they copper? He grasp:d a handful of 
them, nervously, examined them hastily—they 
were clearly gold! Harry Noell was not usually 
an exciiable man. But he was thunderstruck 
at this deve!opment. 

Without stopping a moment to reflect upon 
consequences, Noell seized an axe, and knocked 
the lid from one of the chests. He found it filled 
to the top with irregular heavy bars, that he took 
for lead, or composition metal. They were 
solid silver! He tricd another, and the result 
wus the same. What should he do? It was 
Mgetting late, the “captain ” and his “ lieutenant ” 
would soon return. They had gone in 
of horses to remove what they called their “ lug- 
gage,” and before morning the treasure would 
venish. What he did must be done quickly. 

And now he began to sce light. These men 
were no govirament emplcyces. They were ed- 
venturers, robbers or pirates, perhaps—who had 
learned of the existence of this property, or, pur- 
adventure had been privy to its secretion at some 
time previously. To whomeoever it might cf 
right belong, they had no claim to it, in bis esti- 
mation. What could he do, under the circum- 
stances, to protcct it ? 

Nelly was ignorant of the discovery, of ccurse ; 
he was otherwise alone, in a lonely place, and 
there were two to one, in the event of any con- 


men who could so ly plan to 
obtain the possessiun of this property, and wlo 
had gone so far towards securing it, wou'd not 
stop at any means to consummate intentions and 
wishes. Besides this, it was something to con- 
tend for, to be sure! 

All these thoughts, and more, rushed through 
the mind of the I'ght-keeper while he gazed upon 
the harvest bi fore him, and in a much less space 
of time than it has required to record the facts. 
Suddenly his eye rested upon one or two pieces 
of stained and ancient-looking parchment. He 
took them up, and found a sort cf plan or draw- 
ing of a promon‘ory anda beach—with mark- 
ings for two or three ledges, outside. Thin 
there were figures and characters of which he 
knew nothing, that indicated certainspots upon 
the bluff mentioned. In short, the map, or what- 
ever it was, proved to be a very accurate repre- 
sentation of the location of the light-house and 
its neighborhood, at Beachy Head. The other 
psper was a sort of communication, or direction, 
explanatory of the first one, end contained the 
following curious advice, written in irregular 
German text. 


“In ye side drawback ov ye escritoire, over ye 
backe, wille be found a paquet ov browne pap- 
pers. In ye firste ov theese, are written ye 
pointes ov ye cumpas wich wille gide you to ye 
beech. On ye high rock wich pointes tu see, 
tu ye easte, marke weste thirteene fadoms, and 
thenn southe elevenn fadoms. Digg deepe and 
meete ye wide flat stons. Thenn finde ye arche 
and passe beneethe. ¥e golde wille come be- 
lowe. T. * O O.” 


This was all Greek to Harry Noell, but it was 
evident that from this and the charts mentioned, 
the men had found the precise spot where the 
treasure Jay concealed. Lost in his thoughts 
for a moment, and unable to decide what course 
he should take next, he lingered, gazing on the 
precious display, when the sound of voices start- 
led him—but riveted him to the spot whcre he 
stood. He was caught! There was no escape, 
it was too late to retreat! 

“What's this!” yelled the captain, coming 
quickly to the door, as he sawit half-open. ‘By 
Jove, we’re discovered !” 

Backed by the lieutenant, the gallant captain 
in his majesty’s navy dashed into the apartment, 
and stood astounded, speechless, upon confront- 
ing the light-keeper, alone in the middle of the 
floor ! 





CHAPTER IX. 
A SCENE AND ITS RESULTS. 


Tue chagrin of the strangers was paralleled 
only by the firmness and gallant bearing of the 
hardy light keeper. He was used to peril, and 
he knew nothing about flinching in an emer- 
gency. 

“Stand!” cried the eaptain, in a voice of 
thunder, and at the same moment presenting a 
pistol close to Noell’s head. ‘If you move one 
inch from your tracks, you are a dead man!” 

This wasa very emphatic but not a very inter- 





esting piece of information to Harry, just at that 
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moment, for he really believed that the alarmed | 
villain meant exactly what he said. 

“Stand! echoed the lieutenant, fiercely, “ for 
if his pistol misses you, I'll find your brain with 
this!” and another muzzle was levelled directly 
in his eye. 

Noel] was unarmed and helpless. So he did 
not move from “his tracks,” but, in a quiet 
tone, replied : 

“ GPntlemen, don’t be in haste to destroy a 
friend. Curiosity has tempted me to go too far ; 
but, living, I can be worth a score of murdered 
light keepers to you, in this enterprise. Come, 
put aside those ugly-looking weapons, there, 
and let us talk and act like men.” 

‘Fine words, these,” retorted the captain, 
“but what assurance will you give that you wont 
betray us?” 

“ You are two—and both are thorougly armed. 
I ant not a fool, captain. Dictate your terms. 
I am alone, and defenceless, as you see.” 

The manner and speech of the light-keeper 
surprised them, and they lowered their pistols. 

“That is better,” continued Noell. “Now, 
gentlemen, I have discovered your secret. I ap- 
peal to you in all fairness, then, whether or not I 
am entitled to share with you in this matter ? 
This treasure was never earned by you, it never 
came here by any honest means, it was not 
placed here by honest men. You, by some 
strange fortune, have been put upon the scent 
of it, you have found it almost beneath my house- 
hold roof, and it is ample in amount to make us 
all princes in point of worldly wealth. I will 
advise with you, plan with you, labor with you 
to complete your enterprise, and I claim a share 
of this plunder. What say you?” 

“That’s not so bad as I expected,” said the 
lieutenant, addressing the captain. 

“ Gentlemen,” continued Noell, “I mean you 
fairly. Try me! Iam now poorer than you 
are, and my will is to serve you. You can make 
me rich without stinting yourselves. Shall we 
divide 1” 

“No!” exclaimed the captain. “The treas- 
ure is ours—it is mine. I will consent to noth- 


“ Be it so, gentlemen,” added Noell, calmly. 
You can act your pleasure—for you have the 
power in your own hands. Allow me to retire. 
Your plans, of course, are all completed to re- 
move this gold, to-night. You sce I cannot pre- 
vent it ?” 

“Leave us then, to our work,” replied the 
captain. “Ihave no wish to dabble in human 
blood, but the possession of this treasure is life 
or death tous. If you do not molest us, we 
shall pay you roundly for our entertainment 
here. If you offer the slightest impediment to 
our proceedings, I will send a bullet into your 
heart on the first intimation of your treachery. 
Go Y 

Glad to escape the peril he found himself ‘in, 
on any terms, Noell did not loiter for a second 
hiat on the subject, but instantly left the seoun- 
drels to themselves ; feeling in no wise certain 
that one or both of them might not conclude to 
send a pistol-ball after him as he passed through 
the door! 

When he entered his own room, supper was 
already upon the table. A thought seemed sud- 
denly to flash upon him, and he said to Nelly: 

“ Bring me the octagon flask from the medi- 
cine chest. Here is the key—quick !” 

The flask was instantly brought. A bottle of 
wine stood upon the table, the custom of the 
strangers being to finish their meal witha glass 
or two of Rhenish or Hock. Asif nothing had 
occurred to mar the customary family routine, 
Nelly called to the visitors that supper awaited 
them. Desirous to aid in disguising the threat- 
ening scene that had so recently occurred, the 
two men responded directly to the call of the 
daughter, and securing the door of their apart- 
ment, as usual, went in to the tea-table as though 
nothing at all had happened to disturb them. 

They ate sparingly, and sipped a goblet of 
wine. The meal had been discussed rather 
silently, however; and Nelly was just upon the 
point of rallying her visitors on their unwonted 
reserve, when the captain’s eyes suddenly became 
fixed in their sockets, and he sat stark and stiff 
in his chair, as if struck with asphyxia, or par- 
alysis! The lieutenant emptied his glass, gazed 
on his companion an instant, made a spasmodic 
effort to speak or rise, but immediately his face 
pated, his muscles became rigid, and he, too, was 
as helpless as a statue ! 

* Quick, Nell,” said her now excited father, 
“bring a rope! Lose no time in asking ques- 
tions. Do as I bid you—don’t get alarmed— 
I will explain all to you at the proper time.” 

So accustomed, was Nelly to obey implicitly 
her parent’s directions, relying on his judgment, 
as authority, that he had but to give his order 
to have it executed, if within her power. Ina 
moment Nelly returned with a coil of rope- 
yarn. 

“More, more, Nelly; to secure these rascals 
firmly,” said Noell. 

“Are they dead, father?” exclaimed Nelly, a 
good deal concerned—thongh still relying on her 
parent’s discretion. 

“Have no fears on that score, Nelly,” he said. 
“« Here, bind his arms, while I secure the other. 
They are robbers and scoundrels; they would 
rob me under my very roof, Ne!ly, as I will show 
you, and I choose to have them at arm’s length, 
since there are ¢vo of them.” 

“How did this happen?” asked Nelly, in a 
whisper. “ What caused this sudden stupefac- 
tion? Is it serious—are they poisoned, father ¢’’ 

“No, my girl, no.” 

“ What then? They are immovable and stiff! 
Will they recover, father?” continued the girl, 
anxiously 





“ Presently, Nell, presently. I repeat it, be 
firm. I shall need your aid, now. No perma- 
nent harm will come to the villains, I promise 
you. The contents of that flask has done the 
work. The liquid is an inodorous and powerful 
narcotic, and it was effectually applied. They 
must be removed from this room, at onee,” con- 
tinued Noell, uneasily. And opening the side 
door that cyommunicated with the inner apart- 
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ment, he raised first one and then the other of 
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the still helpless forms of the strangers, and 
placed them out of sight within his sleeping- 
room. Then cautiously examining the cords 
that bound them, hands and feet, and securing 
the chairs to the wainscoting, he drew down the 
curtains, opened the windows for ventilation, 
and left the two rascals to temporary repose. 

Having now accomplished just what he could 
most have desired, though his means of crippling 
the two strangers had been entirely a chance 
operation, he set himself down to consider what 
his next course should be, under these cir- 
cumstances. 

To say that like the most of the human race, 
Noell was not proof against the temptations con- 
nected with a mine of gold, would be only sta- 
ting truth. He had never seen much money, in 
his day and calling, but had bad ample oppor- 
tunity in a life of five-and-forty years to ascer- 
tain the value of ready means. He now saw, 
within his grasp, an enormous fortune. What 
should he do ?” 

Twenty-four hours later, and it would have 
vanished—but for his accidental discovery of it. 
What ought he todo? Did the treasure so found, 
beneath his hearthstone, under Ais roof, rightfully 
belong to these two men, who had come upon 
him thus stealthily and disembowelled it beneath 
his very dwelling? He answered no! without a 
scruple of conscience. Did the money belong 
to him? or had he the right to dispose of it, as 
matters then stood, at least without legal au- 
thority? Had he any right whatever to seize 
upon this property, notwithstanding it was found 
on his grounds, and was still secreted within his 
threshold? These questions presented them- 
selves to Noell in all their different forms of sug- 
gestion, as he resolved the matter over in his 
mind, and he would have “slept on it” but 
there was no time, now, for sleep! 
petency for the future—princely 
means for life—a splendid dowry for his darling 
Nelly, all were now within his grasp, if he but 
decided to seize on this strangely discovered 
treasure. Wiser and stronger-minded men than 
poor Harry Noell have fallen before temptations 
not half so strong as that which now presented 
itself to the light-keeper. 

An hour had passed away since the two men 
finished their drugged wine, and their chances 
for s one third part, each, of the future they had 
so stealthily turned up from the bowels of the 
earth, had been lessening every moment since 
they concluded their very unlucky meal. 

Noell turned the whole affair carefully over in 
his mind, and with a not unnatural leaning to self- 
interest in his agreements, at length resolved 
upon his future course. 

“Tf,” he continued, mentally, “if I were to 
lodge information against these thieves, or vil- 
lains, or whatever they are, if I were to state to 
the government that this hoard of gold had been 
found by these men, who are here plainly with 
forged letters and documents to deceive me, what 
should I gain? The British government, the 
already battencd officials who have grown obese 
upon the toil and hardships and sweat of the 
poor, would answer ‘it is too much for so hum- 
blea citizen to look after, we will take care of 
it; it shall go to the crown.’ If I suffor these 
men now to be liberated, they will surely mur- 
der me and my child, and none will ever be the 
wiser in regard to our fate, or their whereabouts, 
when they shall have escaped with this mine of 
wealth. It shall be mine, it is mine !” 

Harry Noell had resolved all doubts, and set- 
tled all compunctions to his own present satis- 
faction ; and he felt that he was now answerable 
only to himself for the future consequences of 
the bold and determined step he had concluded 
upon. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A NIGHT OF BXCITEMENT. 


Nos t had not the remotest idea what means 
had really been settled upon by his visitors to re- 
move the treasure, though he suspected, from 
their absence during the previous afternoon, that 
arrangements had been made at the village for 
a team or teams to come over to the light during 
that night, for the purpose of clearing the shed 
of its rich burthen, at once, before morning. In 
this supposition, based upon the appearance of 
things in the building where the gold still lay, he 
was partly right and partly wrong. Midnight 
had ‘been fixed upon for the removal of the 
wealth thus gathered, but arrangements had 
been effected with two fishermen to receive the 
“luggage and effects ” of the two self-styled gov- 
ernment officials, who fixed upon this rather sus- 
picious hour because, as they said, the tide then 
served them most convenicntly. 

Long before the hour agreed on, however, 
Noell had got out all the jars and the small 
chests, the contents of which he had quickly 
conveyed on board and stowed away in the bal- 
last room of his own yacht, which rode at her 
anchor near the inner cliff. The contents of the 
heavy and larger chests were such that the clear- 
ing of thom was a work of time, in comparison. 
By dint of sharp labor and application, however, 
cheered by the reflection that, if fortunate in bis 
designs, this was the last work he should have 
to perform at present, the light-keeper removed 
every coin of gold and every bar of silver that 
was in sight, in the shed; the hatches were se- 
cured, and Noell returned to look after the con- 
dition of his prisoners. 

Nelly had retired early, to catch a few hours’ 
rest, by advice of her father, who informed her 
that he should need her attendance during the 
night. She slept very little, however, for the 
recollections of the scene at the supper-table 
haunted her, and she felt anxious about the 
result. 

As the light keeper hurried ashore in his dory, 
from his last trip to the yacht, he thought he 
heard the sound of oars, near the shore. He 
halted upon the beach, and instantly discovered 
three men who had just arrived in a large boat, 
from the nearest town as it proved. They in- 
quired for Captain Stark, and informed Noell 
that they came down by ofr of that worthy 
and his lieutenant, to remove their luggage and 
traps to the village ; where horses were in wait- 
ing to take them to London. 











As this plan was entirely unexpected by Noell, 
he was fora moment at aloss what to do, or 
what reply to make. But he soon recovered 
himself, and said in an easy tone: 

“The luggage is here, and I will help you to 
getit down. The captain will be up to-morrow 
morning, with his friend.” 

“He thought he would come with us to-night, 
but I told him it would be a long pull, and he 
would get tired.” 

“Yes. He will not go, now. You may look 
for him in the course of to-morrow. The chests, 
ete., you will keep in your charge until he 
arrives.” 

“O, yes, we understand that. He said there 
were some large chests, and a varicty of things, 
some trunks of heavy books and implements, and 
the like. We'll see to them all, carefully,” con- 
tinued the skipper of the boat. Ina short time 
a portion of the heavy (but empty) chests were 
aboard, with sundry articles, nearest at hand, 
which Noel selected with a view to appear to 
carry out the captain’s intentions with the 
boatmen. 

Noell followed the men down to the beach for 
the last time, at length; and handing the skip- 
per a large roll, he said : 

“ This is all. How long will it take to row 
up sd ‘ 

“ Till near daylight.” 

“ Well, a good voyage to you.” 

The boatman said “good morning,” and the 
sound of the dipping oars was soon lost in the 
distance, as the watermen disappeared with their 
precious freight. 

The light-keeper cautiously opened the door 
of the room where his prisoners were confined, 
but both were breathing heavily—not having 
wakened from the moment they so suddenly fell 
asleep. 

“Capital!” exclaimed Noell. “ Where igno- 
rance is bliss, good gentlemen, ’twere folly to be 
wise. You seem to be enjoying yourselves 
vastly, though upon my word you sleep heavily. 
However, you will wake up by-and-by, and I am 
sure you will feel greatly relieved, after this 
sound rest, for which you ought to feel very 
grateful to me, though I have no doubt, you will 
abuse me, hereafter for it! Sleep on. Your 
luggage has gone forward, agreeably to your 
directions ; you will have no further trouble on 
that score.” 

Then placing a pitcher of water before each of 
them, and a dish of bread and meat upon alittle 
table between them, he carefully released the 
hands of the lieutenant, in order that he might 
escape starvation, when he should recover, and 
also be able to assist the captain, and fastening 
the door strongly upon the outside, he bade them 
“good-night,” and left them firmly locked in 
the arms of Somnus. 

Not a moment was now lost. Hastily making 
up his wardrobe, and bidding Nelly do the same, 
they seized such trifles as they most valued, got 
quickly on board the yacht, and left the scene of 
their perils, their labors, and. their troubles, 
forever ! c 

It was far into the middle of the following day, 
when a prickling sensation, first, and then a 
nervous shock or start was felt by the captain, 
who lazily opened his eyes, but seemed either 
too tired or too weak to determine where he was. 
After a few minutes, however, he rallied and 
attempted to get up; but found that his arms 
and hands and legs were tied fast together, while 
his whole body was secured firmly to the chair 
in which he was bound, immovably. 

He cried out faintly at first, and then more 
audibly to the lieutenant, who took not the 
slightest notice of his appeals, however. 

“Dead?” muttered the captain. 

“Say, leftenant! Are you dead?” but the 
echo of his own voice was all the response he 
obtained. 

Various were the captain’s devices to get near 
enough to his companion to touch him in some 
way, but all was useless—he was bound hand and 
fuot, and the thing was impossible. Desperate, 
at last, he yelled for assistance. 

“Help! Help, here! Hillo—hillo! Mar- 
der—help, help !” 

But no one came. The sun shone on, noon 
passed, and a raging thirst attacked the captain. 
The water stood before him, but he could not 
reach it. ‘ Lef’tenant!” he screamed, in his 
agony—and his companion suddenly started 
and said, “down with him! down—” and then, 
putting his released hands to his forchead, he 
cried “Gad! What is all this!” 

Very soon he recovered himself, woke up, and 
looked to behold the captain tied to a huge old 
chair, and to find himself in a similar dilemma. 
As quickly as he could he got a knife from his 
pocket and commenced to sever the cords that 
confined him. Then gulping down a draught 
of water, he staggered towards the captain and 
cut away the ropes that detained him in bondage. 
As soon as their thirst had been quenched, a 
storm of anathemas was poured upon the head 
of the light-keeper, who they swore was the cause 
of all this. 

They dashed to the door, wild with excitement 
and madness, only to find themselves fast lock- 
edin! Their pistols had been taken from them, 
and there was no implement in the room with 
which they could force an opening. At length, 
the captain seized a chair. After a long trial 
the fastenings gave way, and the prisoners 
emerged once more into the main room, and 
from thence into the open air and liberty. 

They found the light-house deserted. On de- 
scending to the scene of their late toil, they dis- 
covered that most of the chests were gone, and 
those that remaincd behind were broken and 
empty. The yacht was nowhere to be scen, 
and the lamps in the cone of the light-house 
were still burning. It was evident that Mr. 
Noell and bis daughter had taken summary 
leave! The whole of the treasure had disap- 
peared, the two men were exceedingly weak and 
ill from the effects of the drugging and their con- 
finement, and their feelings may well be fancied 
as they turned mournfully towards the dwelling, 
at least, filled with mortification and disap- 
pointment ! 

“« This is a precious termination to our job,” 
said the captain, moodily. 








“What do you now propose to do ?” asked 
the other. 

“What can we do, to be sure?” replied the 
captain, half in reply and half in query to him- 
self. ‘‘What can be done? But for the two 
jars of doubloons which we carried away with us, 
we should now be penniless. And: the infernal 
rascal has had it all in his own way! Why 
should we not have been more cautious about 
that single goblet of wine ?” 

‘*T never knew a case of drugging—” 

* Poisoning, man !” ° 

“ Well, I never knew asimilar case,” said the 
lieutenant, “ where the effect was so instantane- 
ous, except where death was produced.” 

“Ay! But we might both have been killed, 
you see, as it was, for aught he cared.” 

“No, I don’t think he meant death,” said the 
lieutenant. 

“ Well, lef’— I tell you what I mean,” cen- 
tinued the captain, as he set his teeth firmly, and 
backed it by an oath, “ I mean death to Harrison 
Noell, if ever I meet him again in this world !” 

‘* And well he deserves it,” replied his friend. 
“ But come, we must leave this place. We have 
been here now, full long. Let us secure what 
we have saved, and leave the wreck to its 
fate.” 

“ We will depart at once,” continued the cap- 
tain; “but not until we have destroyed this in- 
fernal trap, that has been at once our fortune 
and our ruin. What's this?” he added, pick- 
ing up a letter, addressed to a man at the vil- 
lage, and which upon opening he found contain- 
ed a request from Noell that the person would 
come down, and take charge of the light-house, 
lest accidents should occur from the absence “of 
the lights. 

“And who did he suppose would be his letter- 
bearer ?” said, the captain, sayagely, “Not a 
vestige, not a shiilling’s worth of this pile shall 
be left standing, that fire will destroy.” And 
true to his word he tore the letter to pieces, and 
without farther delay commenced to carry his 
threat into execution. 

The two adventurers heaped up the old furni- 
ture and combustibles into the centre of the 
rooms, after ransacking the premises to ascer- 
tain if anything of value could be taken away, 
and gathering together all the ropes and dry 
sails that could be found, they added these to 
the pile, and prepared to depart. It was near 
nightfall when they took to their small boat and 
put away from the beach, after effectually firing 
the premises in all directions. 

A little after dark, the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage were alarmed by the cry of “fire!” A 
dense smoke at first and then a spire of living 
flame shot high up from the lower extremity of 
the beach, which told the residents too plainly 
that the light-house was in flames. Aid was im- 
mediately despatched, but full two hours elapsed 
before the neighbors could reach the scene. 
When they did arrive, all was as still as death 
itself! The light-house was a smouldering mass 
of ruins, but no voices broke the silence save 
those of the xewly arrived friends. Noell and 
his daughter could not be found, his well-known 
dory floated at the end of the reef, and it was 
clear to the minds of all present that they had 
been smothered and buried in the ruins ! 





CHAPTER XI. 
SPECULATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS. 


As soon as the requisite inquiries could be 
made, on the day or two succeeding the destruc- 
tion of the light-house, it was discovered that 
the yacht lately presented to Noell was missing, 
and it farther came out that the two co-called 
government officers were also gone—no one 
knew whither. They were known to have been 
in the village the day but one before the burn- 
ing, and it was also shown that Noell had aided 
in getting away some of their luggage, which 
they were to follow to the village the next day. 
Upon opening the trunks, nothing was found in 
them! And upon communicating with the pro- 
per department, it turned out that no such com- 
mission had ever been authorized, and that they 
were arrant impostors. 

Nothing further had since been seen or heard 
of these two men. It was therefore concluded, 
that, for purposes of their own, they had .prob- 
ably murdered Noell and his daughter, pillaged 
the premises, set fire to the light-house to cover 
up their tracks, and then seizing upon the yacht, 
which was known as a fast sailer and a valuable 
vessel, had escaped to parts unknown. This 
very plausible theory, under all the circumstan- 
ces, was generally adopted, and steps were taken 
by the public authorities to search for the fugi- 
tives—but neither the men nor the Waif could 
anywhere be found. 

One morning, a week after the catastrophe, 
young Manf,ed was startled, at ‘‘ Burton House,” 
upon meeting with the following in one of the 
journals of the day. 

“A frightfal piece of intelligence reached town, 
last evening, by the southern mails, giving the 
details of a most unfortunate scene at the light- 
house, Beachy Head. The buildings have been 
destroyed completely by fire, and the well-known 
keeper of the light—Harry Noell, and his dar- 
ing and beautiful daughter, perished in the 
flames ! 

“Tt farther appears that two scoundrels, whose 
real names have not yet transpired, but who 
palmed themselves off by means of forged cre- 
dentials, upon the good graces and hospitalities 
of Noell, as ‘officers in his majesty’s naval ser- 
vice,’ have latterly been quartered at the light, 
for ostensible purposes, but really for objects of 
plunder, probably. These men were known to 
have been with Noell up to the day before the 
fire, and since then have not been seen. 

‘A fine yacht, the property of Noell, is also 
gone, and it is very apparent that these knaves 
have escaped inher. It is believed that they 
quarrelled with the light-keeper, probably mur- 
dered him and his child, set fire to the dwelling 
and buildings, for the purpose of hiding their 
atrocious guilt—and fled, carrying off in the 
yacht the plunder they may have obtained. 

“ We trust that the guilty wretches may quick- 
ly be found, and delivered over to the king’s 





ministers of justice. A tempo floating 
has been stationed off Beachy Head, until a 
er building can be erected, and meantime as will 
be seen, the authorities have properly offered a 
reward of five hundred pounds sterling for the 
arrest and delivery of the authors of this dia. 
bolical crime,” 

This fearful‘piece of news shocked 
Manfred greatly, and he addressed a letter to 
Wilford in Paris immediately, enclosing him all 
the details he could obtain. The young mil- 
lioniare was really deeply moved for the untime- 
ly fate of the light-keeper, and especially of hig 
interesting child, whom he had chanced to be. 
come acdainsed with under such favorable cir. 
cumstances, to them. 

When Wilford received the letters and jour- 
nals containing the particulars of the outrage, 
he was completely unnerved. He had never 
ceased to remember Noell and his daughter with 
the liveliest gratitude and the highest consider- 
ations of friendship, for he had had ample proof 
that they possessed more than the ordinary al- 
lowance of the “ milk of human kindness” in 
their compositions.. He had already planned a 
surprise for them, having but recently laid in a 
beautiful picture of Nelly, from recollection, 
which he was about to complete and forward to 
Beachy Head, without notice, in order that they 
might see how well he had borne in mind the 
features of her who had been so kind and 0 use- 
fal to him at a time when he needed succor and 
friendly attention. ‘The likeness in this picture 
was very truthful, and a sweeter contour was 
never put on canvass. Even Wilford himself 
was astonished and delighted with his success ; 
and until he examined carefally the admirable 
“ counterfeit presentment ” he had produced, he 
had never fully realized how beautifula face 
Nelly Noell had possessed ! 

And now that she had been so ruthlessly de- 
stroyed, he turned his whole attention, for the 
time being, to the immediate completion of the 
picture, so. exquisitely and fortunately com- 
menced. Her lineaments were indelibly fixed — 
in his memory, and he rendered the portrait a 
perfect representation of her features, while as a 
work of art it was the chef-d’euvre of his life. So 
earnestly did he apply. himself to this work that 
at the expiration of a month he had perfected a 
picture that rivalled the productions of the fore- 
most artists in Paris, The beautiful ideal he 
had thus finished, was lauded by his compeers 
and admired by connoisseurs, and his fame 
quickly spread through novelty-loving Paris. 

The rooms of Wilford were soon thronged 
with amateurs and patrons whose orders crowd- 
ed upon him so rapidly as to occupy his time 
incessantly, and at splendidly remunerating 
prices. Before he had passed a year in Paris, 
he had become the leading artist, and his name 
had been more than once favorable mentioned at 
the Tuileries, 

Wilford had never yet fathomed the intent of 
the curious communication he had found in his 
portfolio, and he had never yet ascertained who 
was the author of it. True, he knew that it was 
“‘ Marie,” because the second note that found»its 
way into his hands, in the same hand-writing, 
was duly signed by the beggar-girl of the Pont 
des Fleurs. How it should chance that a note 
should have been enclosed in his sketch-book 
before he left England, and how another, similar 
in character and referring to the first, should 
reach him in France subsequently, and come 
from the same source, was not a little per- 
plexing. 

But who was Marie? In vain had he endeav- 
ored, for eight long months, to unravel this mys- 
tery. Thrice within a few weeks he had now 
been favored with fresh evidences, in the shape of 
these agreeable missives, that this same ‘“‘ Marie” 
was not far distant from him; and the last note, 
which he had just clandestinely received, breathed 
a spirit of romance and‘ beanty that more than 
ever impelled the young artist to seek out the 
retreat of its accomplished and singular author. 


“ You were born, Wilford,’ ran this letter, 
“under the bright star of good fortune. Have 
you experienced the trials, the mishaps, the dis- 
appointments that lurk about the path of the in- 
digent artist ? Have you seen peril, and felt the 
oppression that attends the side of poverty? J 
know you have. But these trials and jeopardies 
and crossings have proved the spurs that have 
urged you forward to competency, to fame and 
to an honorable station in your profession. 
Maintain the pinnacle you have reached ! Stand 
firmly upon the topmost round of the ladder 
which you have ascended sorapidly. There are 
eyes bent on you lovingly and anxiously ; there 
are hearts that beat quicker at the proud men- 
tion of your name, as it is heard in marble halls, 
on the lips of jewelled crowds of admirers ; there 
is one who prays for you, secretly, and whose 
life will be devoted to your weal, though you 
may never know how ardently she regards you! 

“The lowly-born and humble may not aspire 
to sit at the side of affluence and noble blood. 
This is unnatural. But talent, Wilford—the 
light of brain and soul which the good God dis- 
penses among all grades of his subjects, the wealth 
of intellect, all priceless in its value, comes to the 
poor or the lordly, alike, without the asking. 
This precious gift affiliates with its kind, and 
mind will act upon mind, soul sympathize with 
soul, heart beat for heart, in curious unison, 
though a wide gulf of forbidding space may 
exist between its possessors—in point of station 
or pecuniary fortune. 

“ Let me watch over you then, Wilford! Suf- 
fer me to be distant but still near to you, when- 
ever you may need the soothing influences of 
friendship and affection. I have seen the sweat- 
drop of pain and anguish settle on your fair 
forehead. I have heard your deep moan of dis- 
tress when you did not dream that the hard 
which traces these lines was busy in cooling your 
throbbing and fevered temples. We have met, 
Wilford—no matter where—and I have dared 
to hope that we shall mect again, under more 
genial and favorable auspices—when you will 
have had time to know me better, and to believe 
that I am your faithful friend, though now only 
the poor and humble Marie.” 


“T would give a hundred crowns,” said Wil- 
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ford, excitedly, “if I could meet the author of 
this pretty epistle, face to face.” 

A gentle rapping at the door of his studio, at 
this moment, started him to his feet. 





CHAPTER XII. 
A COMMISSION. 

Tue figure of a female gracefully entered the 
apartment a moment afterwards, followed by a 
servant in costly and aristocratic livery. The 
lady was richly but simply attired, and she ad- 
dressed the artist in provincial French. 

Wilford spoke the language but indifferently, 
yet he had been long enough in Paris to have 
acquired a respectable smattering of the tongue. 
She said: 

“ Monsieur, have I the pleasure of speaking 
with Wilford, the artist ?” 

The painter bowed, and pointed his visitor to 
a lounge. 

The lady was well formed, but she was so 
deeply veiled, that Wilford could not determine 
her age. Her voice was pleasant, but full-toned 
and anthoritative, and the artist politely inquir- 
ed if he could be of service toher. 

“T have called, monsieur,” she replied, “ to 
look at your pictures. My friend, the Countess 
de Charmand has spoken enthusiastically of 
your genius, and I have seen a single effort of 
yours in her possession, which pleases me.” 

You allutle to the Maydalen, madame ?” 

“ You are correct.” 

“ The countess does me great honor. It was 
one of my early efforts, on arriving in Paris, 
madame, since when I have aimed to improve 
myself, somewhat.” r 

He then invited the lady into his exhibition 
room, where a dozen elaborately finished pic- 
tures—copies or originals, were suspended upon 
the walls. After examining these, the eye of 
the visitor rested upon one design that was par- 
tially concealed by a curtain suspended over it, 
and which seemed especially to interest her. 

“« What is this, monsieur ?” she asked. 

“You may have heard of it, madame,” he 
answered. “ It is an original—the ‘ Light-Keep- 
er’s Daughter,’” and he raised the screen which 
covered it, exposing his master-piece to the eag- 
er inspection of the stranger. 

“It is beautiful, indeed,” she exclaimed. 
“Was she so very fair?” continued thé lady, 
examining the picture, closely. 

“Tt is no uncommon fault of artists, mad- 
ame,” said Wilford, “ to flatter beauty. But in 
this instance, I assure you, I have scarcely done 
the original full justice.” 

“Then she must have been very comely.” 

“You are right, madame—but still the can- 
vass wrongs her. There was a soul that looked 
out from her sweet blue eyes, an expression of 
guileless innocence and purity, that no artist- 
touch could imitate. I deem the likeness good 
—I may say accurate; but I feel how poor are 
all my efforts to give to the face the true senti- 
ment of the original.” 

“Then this is not a fancy sketch ?” 

“No, madame. The original lives only in 
my memory, however.” 

“And you painted it from recollection, only ?” 

“That is all, madame. You may have heard 
of a terrible occurrence that took place some 
months since at one of the light-houses on the 
English coast, below Dover. The premises 
were fired—by accident or intent—and the 
keeper, with his only child, perished in the 
ruins !” 

“LT think I heard of it, or read of it, at the 
time,” replied the lady. 

“ This was his daughter, madame—Nelly! A 
softer heart than hers, a purer mind, a kinder 
disposition never was vouchsafed to mortal, I 
believe. Her fate was, indeed, a cruel one. I 
had painted this likeness, which I proposed to 
have sent out to them as a token of my remem- 
brance of their kindness to me, when I was once 
thrown upon their hospitality, in distress, but 
before it was completed, Nelly, with her noble 
father, had gone to rest with the angels!” 

There was a moment of sympathetic silence, 
that was broken by the lady, who said : 

“‘ Monsieur, what is the value of this picture ?” 

“Priceless, madame,” answered Wiiford, 
earnestly. 

“ You will sell it, I presume ?” 

“* Never, madame!” 

“Tam pecuniarily able to reward you amply, 
monsicur, and I wish to possess your best picture. 
A hundred crowns—” 

“The crown of France itself, madame, would 
not tempt me to part with that picture.” 

*‘Ave you serious, monsieur ?” 

“Upon my honor, madame, Iam. Ifa copy 
of it would please you, I might be induced—” 

‘*No, monsieur. I have only originals in my 
galleries, and a copy of that effort would be va!- 
ueless to me.” 

“T could improve on this, perhaps.” 

“ Still, I should not possess the original.” 

“Your pardon, madame. I appreciate your 
ideas—and will with great pleasure, furnish you 
an original upon any other subject within the 
range of my ro/e, but I cannot part wiih this.” 

‘Five hundred crowns, monsieur, for this 
picture.” 

““Your’pardon again, madame—bat I assure 
you [ must decline your generous offer.” 

“ You are a man of the world, and you pursue 
your profession for gain. I will give you a 
thousand crowns for your ‘ Light-Keeper’s 
Daughter,’ ”’ said the lady, magnauimously. 

“A thousand crowns is a munilicent sum, lady, 
and it would far outstrip the intrigsic valuc of 
such a work. But pardoanez moi, madame, I 
cannot sell it.” 

“If you thus value your own ideal creation, 
pray what value did you put upon the fair being 
whom you have so delicately portrayed? Sure- 
ly, she must have been very dear to you.” 

**T never realized her worth ; but it is too late, 
now, alas, to recover—” and then as if to change 
the subject, he added, “ will it not please mad- 
ame to order something of a different char- 
acter ?”” 

“ Monsieur, since you are so determined, I 
will confess to you that I have your sentiments 





of devotion, and I will no longer attempt to 
effect a change in your mind. I desire to place 
one of your efforts in my collection, however, and 
I give you carte blanche in the premises. I will 
only stipulate that it be a female figure, and 
original in itself. When shall I have the pleas- 
ure of examining it ?” 

“‘ My engagements at present are such, that I 
can promise nothing sooner than three months 
hence.” 

** You will complete it by that time ?”’ 

**T think there is no doubt about it, madame.” 

“Adieu! then, monsieur, I will call upon you 
three months from to-day, and shall rely upon 
your best efforts.” 

The servant opened the door, madame passed 
gracefully out, and Wilford bethought him, a 
moment afterwards, that he had omitted to in- 
quire the lady’s address. It was too late. He 
drew aside his window-curtain, and a magnifi- 
cent carriage was just rolling away from his door. 

“ Fortune favors me,” said Wilford, slowly. 
“TI was in fault not to have asked my lady’s ad- 
dress. But she will come again,” and he turned 
once more to his easel. 

When he passed into his exhibition room, a 
few minutes after the lady left, he found an en- 
velope upon the floor near the window, which 
upon examining, he found addressed to himself, 
in a familiar hand. 

“This is from Marie, he said, “ how came it 
here ?” 

There was no one present to answer his ques- 
tion, and no one had been in that apartment 
save himself and his recent visitor, for eight-and- 
forty hours. Here wasa fresh mystery. But 
he opened the note, and devoured its contents 
without further delay. 


“ Wilford, you will be called upon soon by a 
lady of great wealth and a sincere lover of art, 
who desires to obtain one of your pictures. She 
is particular in her ideas, and fancies only the 
choicest of works for her already well-furnished 
a. Humor any whim that she may ex- 

ibit, permit her to choose, without limit, from 
our collection, and you may be sure to profit, 
ly, from her favor patronage. Her 





means are ample and her liberality a proverb. 
May you ever prosper and be happy! RIB.” 


“T will give a hundred louis d'ors,” said Wil- 
ford, “‘ to kiss the hand of my guardian Marie !” 
[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 
TO A STAR, 








BY WILLIAM W. GRANDY. 


Twinkling little orb of night, 
In thy brilliant beauty bright, 
Who can form a just decree 

Of thy vast immensity? 


Who can trace thy path at even, 
Through the distant vault of heaven? 
Who thy beauty can compare, 

Who compute the distance there? 


Sparkle on, ye brilliant gem, 

In your Maker's diadem ; 

Spread his wondrous power abroad, 
Speak the majesty of God! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.]} 


ATALISSA. 
A TALE OF THE 17TH CENTURY. 


BY G. PUTNAM UPTON. 


In the year 1764, in which our story opens, 
there was for the first time for many years, uni- 
versal peace between the white settlers and the 
various New England tribes. In 1671, Philip 
had concluded a peace with the governor of Ply- 
mouth ; but from the date of this treaty until the 
breaking out of the Indian war in 1675, Philip 
was developing and maturing that mighty plan 
of a combination of all the New England tribes 
only equalled by the league of the [royuis. 

It was a bright and beautiful afternoon in the 
middle of September. The sunbeams, stream- 
ing through the intersecting boughs of the forest 
trees, shed their golden light upon a scene of 
surpassing beauty and wild sublimity. In the 
depths of the woods, in the vicinity of Mount 
Hope, a small party of Narragansetts had pitch- 
ed their camp. The younger warriors of the 
tribe had departed upon their customary annual 
hunting expedition, and had entrusted the camp 
to the care of the old men, whose extreme age 
prevented them from joining the party. At the 
base of a huge overhanging rock, which cast its 
shadows far into the mysterious depths of the 
forest, they had erected their wigwams. The 
old men were lying upon the soft leaf-strewn 
turf, watching the iunocent gambols of their 
children, Here and there, shaggy Indian dogs 
lay basking in the sun, ever and anon springing 
up with deep bay, as a hare chanced to pass near 
them, or a squirrel, merrily chattering overhead, 
leaped from branch to branch. Bcfore the wig- 
wam doors sat the Indian maidens, busily en- 
gaged in braiding mats and nets. From one of 
the wigwams, much more highly ornamented 
than the rest, stepped a maiden, bearing a rude 
wooden bucket. As she blithly tripped over the 
ground, scarcely brushing the leaves aside with 
her elastic step, the old men watched her re- 
treating footsteps with admiration, and the dark 
eyes of the maidens glistened with jealousy. 
Merrily Atalissa wended her way to a spring at 
some distance off, without a thought of fear or 
danger; now chasing a squirrel, now plucking a 
wild flower, and placing it like a gem in the mid- 
night of her hair. 

She was a maiden of about seventeen sum- 
mers, with the mien and dignity of a queen, and 
a form of faultless symmetry. Her complexion 
was of a pure olive, and her hair, which fell in 
heavy, undulating masses around her graceful 
neck, was dark as the plumage of the raven. 
From early childhood she had been destined to 
become the bride of Wah-ne-ka, on the condi- 
tions of her father that he should procure a cer- 
tain amount of furs, and that he should be able 
to show the scalp of a white man hanging from 
his girdle. He was now absent upon the expe- 
dition to fulfil the former of these conditions. 

While Atulissa was bending forward, arrang- 
ing and placing the flowers in her hair, which 
she had collected, the crystal water of the spring 





mirroring her beautiful face, she was startled by 
the crashing of some dry sticks near by, and the 
next instant a deer bounded by her from out the 
thick brush, the blood dripping from his dappled 
shoulder, and tossing his antlers in agony. 

Hastily seizing her bucket, she hastened to 
return, ignorant who might be the pursuer. 
She had proceeded but a few rods, when she 
was met by a man dressed in the costume of a 
hunter. He was walking leisurely along, with 
his rifle slung across his arm, confident of the 
success of his shot. He was about six feet in 
height, and of a powerful massive frame. His 
dark moustache and haughty air proclaimed him 
at once to be a foreigner. 

He belonged to a band: of French traders, 
who had effected their purchases of furs, and 
were now on their journey back to Quebec. 
They had encamped about a mile from the In- 
dian village, and Du Prus, for such was the 
hunter’s name, had proceeded out from the 
camp in quest of game. At the first view of 
the hunter, Atalissa turned to flee; but the hun- 
ter was soon at her side, and laying his powerful 
hand upon her arm, he said : 

“Whither away so fast, pretty maiden? I 
would not harm thee. Wilt thou not give me 
a draught from thy pail to quench my thirst, for 
yonder deer hath sadly fatigued me ?” 

With true Indian courtesy, Atalissa allowed 
him to slake his thirst, and then again attempted 
to return, but the hunter again prevented her. 

“Hold, maiden! Why hastest thou? Dost 
think I would harm thee? My rifle is unloaded, 
and Iam no monster to devour thee. I would 
do thee nought but kindness. Return with me 
to the camp. Thou wast not born to bloom 
here, a solitary rose in the wilderness. Mon 
Dieu! thy beauty would grace even the proud 
court of France, and outshine all its peerless 
dames. Come with me, and I will protect thee. 
In sunny France shall be thy home. Its skies 
are blue and cloudless ; its vine-clad hills teem 
with the grape, and its maidens are as beautiful 
as the morning. Among them shalt thou shine 
like the moon among the stars. Everything 
that thou canst desire shall surround thee. Dost 
accept my offer, beautiful one ?” 

“ Atalissa is content to remain where she is,” 
replied she. ‘‘ Here my fathers were born. In 
these woods they chased the wild deer and built 
their wigwams, and here rest their ashes. Here 
from early childhood have I sported, and here 
will Atalissa die. White man, Atalissa is the 
bride of Wah-ne-ka. I have spoken. I would 
go!” 

“ But, Atalissa—” 

“ Away! what Atalissa says she cannot re- 
call.” P - 

“Now, by our Lady, thou shalt go, proud 
beauty !” replied Du Prus, as his eyes glowed 
with anger at being thus repulsed by an Indian 
girl, whom he had deemed it an easy task to 
overcome. 

Seizing her in his rude grasp, he was on the 
point of bearing her away, when a soft step was 
heard in the bushes, and the next instant a hand 
of iron was on his throat, and he was hurled 
headlong into the bushes. Rising hastily and 
seizing his rifle, he beheld before him an Indian 
warrior. Trembling with fear, he gazed upon 
that giant form before him. He was dressed in 
a richly ornamented buffalo robe. At his belt 
and from his leggings dangled the scalp-locks of 
slaughtered foes; his moccasins were of richly 
embroidered buck-skin, adorned with beads ; his 
long black hair fell adown his back from beneath 
his head-dress of war-eagle plumes. From his 
belt were suspended his glittering tomahawk and 
scalping-knife. 

“ Dog of a pale face!” said he, in tones like 
the rumbling thunder, “‘were Philip not at peace 
with thee and thy accursed race, thy scalp should 
hang et my belt. Fight with warriors, not with 
women! Go to thy pale face companions, who 
in yonder camp are anxiously waiting thy re- 
turn, and tell them thou hast seen Philip, and 
that he has spared thy life. But venture not in 
my path again. It were death to thee! Go!” 

Maddened with anger and mortification, Du 
Prus slunk away through the bushes, and hast- 
ened back to the camp. The traders were pre- 
paring their evening meal, for the sun was al- 
ready casting its last lingering beams upon their 
tents. While some were busied in cooking the 
food, others were listlessly lounging upon the 
ground, smoking their pipes, and listening to 
the stories of one who seemed much older 
than the rest, and whose tales occasioned con- 
tinued bursts of laughter. The angry glances 
and enraged spirit of Du Prus but ill accorded 
with this merry scene before him, 

“ What, ho! sir knight of the bear face,” said 
the story-teller, ‘‘ what aileth thy visage? It is 
as long as a Puritan’s. And where is thy game? 
Has some stray panther sent thy wits a wool- 
gathering, or hast thou heard a squirrel rustle a 
bush, and imagined a legion of Indian devils be- 
hind it? If we do not procure better hunters in 
future, we shall all starve. Should Madem- 
oiselle La Brudiere cast her beautiful eye upon 
thee in this plight, thy chances would be small.” 

“« Jest not with me, Mainon!” cried Du Prus, 
in angry tones. “I am not in the mood. I 
have seen that this afternoon which would shake 
even thy vaunted courage, and blanch thy brag- 
gart cheeks. A form upon which no man has 
yet looked without quailing; and hark ye, Mai- 
non, if thou dost ever breathe the word La Bra- 
diere again, thou doest it at the peril of thy life. 
You know me, and you know I never break my 
word to friend or foe. Mark well my words, 
Mainon !” 

Thus saying, Du Prus entered his tent and 
prepared for the evening meal. No further allu- 
sion was made to the incident of the afternoon, 
for they all knew full well it was tampering with 
the lion to jest with Du Prus, while in his pres- 
ent mood. On the following day they struck 
their tents, and took up their. march for Quebec. 

In the meaptime, Philip silently condueted 
the Indian girl back to the village. Upon their 
arrival they found everything in confusion. 
Alarmed at the long absence of Atalissa, the 
old warriors were preparing themselves to go 
out in search for her. But now their fears were 
changed into joy. Philip narrated to the father 





of Atalissa her danger and deliverance, and 
again relapsed into his thoughtful and taciturn 
mood. After a moment’s pause, the old man 
spoke as follows : 

“Philip ! proud sachem of the Wampanoags, 
this is but the drop of rain to the storm which is 
blackening in the heavens, and soon will burst 


Upon us in a wild deluge of wrath. Many moons | 


ago, I slept by the watérs of the Great Lake, 
and fasted and called upon the Great Spirit. 
The panther and the wolf prowled around me, 
but I feared them not; the rain drenched me, I 
heeded it not. One night, amid the flash of 
lightning and the crash of the thunder, the Ma- 
nito came tome. He took the seal from mine 
eyes; he gave me the medicine bag. In the 
hunt, it hath shown me the buffalo ; in the fight, 
it hath brought me the victory. Last night, in 
dreams, the spirit came to me again. ‘ Mahto- 
pa,’ said he, ‘the days of thy tribe are number- 
ed; the barks of the pale: faces cross the great 
sea, and they outnumber the leaves of the forest; 
thy wigwams must burn, and thy children must 
die ; and ere many moons the last of thy breth- 
ren must sing his death-song to the waves of the 
great sca in the far west!” 

During these remarks, Philip sat like a marble 
statue. Not a muscle of his face moved ; nota 
word escaped his lips, but the close observer 
might have seen in his dark piercing eyes, and 
firmly compressed lips, the daring determination 
and fixed resolve of despair. Slowly rising and 
taking a bow which lay near by, he fixed a shaft 
upon the sinew, and sent it whizzing through the 
air. At the same moment, a hawk was seen cur- 
vetting through the air, and finally fell at the 
feet of Philip, tearing and beating the earth with 
his wings and claws. Philip approached him, 
and placed the end of his bow near him. With 
all the fierceness of madness, and the energy of 
death, the hawk grappled the bow, and drove 
his claws into the wood. Philip, calmly point- 
ing to the dying bird, and then to himself, van- 
ished slowly into the depths of the dark forest. 


A year has rapidly rolled away. During this 
time, Philip had been striving with all the prow- 
ess of his mighty mind to concentrate all the 
New England tribes into a single body, and to 
strike a last blow for Indian liberty. But his 
plans had not escaped the vigilant eyes of the 
whites. With dismay, and almost with despair, 
he beheld his fondly cherished scheme melting 
away like the snow-flake in the wave. The die 
was cast. Upon the 20th of June, 1675, Philip 
led forth his forces with the determination either 
to rid his country of the white intruders, or to 
perish by the graves of his sires. There had 
been no war for a long time with the English, 
and therefore numerous young warriors of the 
various tribes entered into his cause with the 
greatest ardor. Among them came the youthfal 
Wah-ne-ka, burniag with the desire to revenge 
the insult offered to Atalissa. He yearned to 
perform such exploits as had been recounted to 
him by his sire. The time had now arrived, and 
his soul expanded in proportion to the vastness 
of his undertaking. Already he might have 
claimed the hand of Atalissa upon the condi- 
tions offered by her father, but he had sworn a 
solemn oath upon the grave of his sire that he 
would never take Atalissa as his bride until the 
scalp of Du Prus hung at his girdle, and he had 
every reason to suspect that Du Prus would join 
the English forces-in order to obtain Atalissa. 

Philip had encamped his forces near Mount 
Hope, and had left the women and children in a 
secluded spot near the Narragansett Bay, almost 
inaccessible to a stranger. Among them were 
Atalissa and her father. On the morning of the 
next day, the news was brought by an Indian 
runner that the English were fast approaching 
with a large force. Immediately everything 
was in confusion. The clenched tomahawks 
and fire-flashing eyes, showed that a spirit of 
vengeance was awakéned which nought but 
blood could appease. 

Philip immediately collected all his scattered 
warriors, and placed them secretly and skilfully 
in ambush, so that the spot a moment ago bust- 
ling with «ll the activity of life, seemed like a 
region of the dead. Carelessly the whites drew 
on, little dreaming that they were fast approach- 
ing in their careless haste, the edge of the preci- 
pice. Among them was Da Prus, who had 
joined the English forces with the hopes of meet- 
ing Atalissa. 

Their first approach to the place of ambush 
was greeted by a shower of arrows, but not a 
human form was seen. All was as silent as the 
grave. ‘he front ranks of the whites reeled 
and wavered for a moment, but again advanced. 
Again a cloud of arrows hurtled through the air, 
and from cach tree and log, as if instinct with 
life, sprang an Indian. ‘Then burst the wild 
war-whoop upon the air, causing the awfal 
depths of the forest to resound, and was answer- 
ed back by the shouts of defiance from the 
whites. A sheet of fire flashed from the mus- 
ketry of the English, but it seemed to produce 
no effect upon the Indians. Fresh numbers sup 
plied the place of the dead. Foremost among 
the combatants, rushed Wah-ne-ka, searching 
with his eagle eye for Du Pras. He seemed to 
bear a charmed life; his tomahawk was unstain- 
ed with blood, and his scalping knife yet slum- 
bered in his belt. Unscathed he rushed here and 
there, secking his enemy, but all in vain. 

During the heat of the combst, Du Pras had 
stolen away unperceived, and under the guidance 
of a friendly Indian, whom he had bribed to aid 
him, had proceeded to the spot where Ata‘issa 
was concealed. Cautiously creeping upon his 
bended knees through the secret passage, he ar- 
rived ata large overhanging rock, which over- 
looked the hidden retreat. After a lapse of a 
few moments, he espied Atalissa approaching 
the very spot where he lay concealed. As she 
was passing by, he sprang with the rapidity of 
lightning from his hiding-place, seized her in his 
powerful arms, and placing his hand over her 
mouth, hurriedly bore her away through the for- 
est to the river shore. 

In vain she struggled to free herself from the 
rude grasp of Du Prus. Seeing that escape for 
the present was hopeless, she resigned herself to 
her fate, hoping that Wah-ne-ka would soon dis- 





cover her abduction, and hasten in pursnit of 
her. Unperceived by Du Prus, she threw down 
several shreds of cloth, which might serve as a 
guide to Wah-ne-ka. Now and then she broke 
off a twig, and now brushed aside the leaves 
with her fect, all of which signs she Knew his 
quick eye would discover. 

In this manner they proceeded until they 
reached the shore. Hastily springing into a ca- 
noe, near at hand, the Indian paddled them 
across with the swiftness of an arrow. 

“Ha! my proud beauty,” cried Du Prus, in 
exultant joy, “methinks I will tame thy obsti- 
nate soul now. Once I offered myself to thee ; 
offered to take thee to France, and to surround 
thee with all which thou couldst desire and 
wealth could procure. You rejected me, scorned 
my offers, and preferred the low-born Wah-ne-ka 
to the wealthy and titled Du Prus. But now 
I'll bring thee to it. My love has flown, and 
hatred has supplied its place, and I’ll make thee 
feel its effects. Thou mayst as well bid farewell 
to thy native hills, and thy red skinned lover, for 
by the holy rood, thou shalt never see them 
more |” 

During these words, Atalissa sat calm and 
immovable, without deigning a reply. Her gaze 
wandered over the calm expanse of water, which 


every part of the field for Du Prus, but in vain. 


er would have passed without notice. The 
broken twigs and shreds of cloth, the leaves 
brushed aside, did not escape his quick eye. 
One hope filled his breast—to overtake Du Pras 
before he reached the river shore. With 
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geance which was raging in that lone Indian’s 
breast. The distant screams and shouts of the 
contending forces fell all unheeded upon his ear. 
His eye beheld alone the altar of vengeance, and 
his hand longed to immolate its destined victim. 
In a few moments, the keel of his canoe grated 
the sands of the opposite shore. Hurriedly he 
traversed the beach until he again discovered the 
trail of the fugitives. With unwearied foot he 
followed it, straining every nerve to overtake 
them before night should set in, for the setting 
sun was already lighting up the forest with its 
farewell beams. The trail every moment be- 
came more and more manifest, and new mani- 
festations disclosed themselves continually, which 
led him to believe they were not far distant. 
Taking therefore a circuitous route through the 
woods, and arriving at a spot which he knew 
they would be compelled to pass, he concealed 
himself behind a huge fallen oak, and awaited 
their arrival. Of a sudden he applied his ear to 
the ground, and again arose. Satisfied that they 
were approaching, he carefully examined the 
fint of his rifle, and loosened the tomahawk 
from his belt. 

Carelessly Du.Prus drew on, and with haste, 
hoping to reach a spot befure dark at some dis- 
tance off, where horses were awaiting. Scarcely 
had they passed the fallen oak, wien the report 
of Wah-ne-ka’s rifle rang through the air, and the 
Indian guide, with a scream of agony, leaped 
high in the air and fell to the earth a corpse. At 
the report of the rifle, Atalissa sprang from the 
arins of Du Prus, and in a second, with a wild 
scream of vengeance, Wah-ne-ka was upon him. 
His tomahawk glistened an instant in the air, 
and the next was buried crashing into the skull 
of the infamous Du Prus. 

With a cry of delight, Atalissa was about to 
spring into the arms of Wah-ne-ka, but he mo- 
tioned her away, at the same time pointing to 
the lifeless form of the hunter. Slowly he drew 
his scalping-knife from his dark, thick locks, and 
the fatal steel circled the head of the dead French- 
man. The scalp of Du Prus hung at the girdle 
of Wah-ne-ka. His vow was fulfilled—his ven- 
geance was appeased—Atalissa was returned to 
him as pure as the waters of the spring at which 
Du Prus had first surprised her. 

Slowly the Indian maid and warrior traversed 
their way back through the forest. Silently they 
crossed the Narragansett, the moon showering 
with silver its rippling waves, illumining the im- 
movable countenance of Wah-ne-ka, and the 
lovely features of Atalissa. When they reached 
the opposite shore, Wah-ne-ka listened with his 
ear to the ground, but all was sil. nt save the dis- 
tant howl of the ravening wolf. The strife was 
over ; boldiy he plunged through the woods, un- 
til he had reached the hidiny-place of the Indi- 
ans. They were seated around a buge fire, which 
cast a dull and lurid glare upon the objects around 
them. They had been victorious, as the scalps 
hanging here and there upon the wigwams de- 
noted. Their entrance was greeted with a deaf- 
ening shout, and before the echoes had dicd away 
she was in the arms of her father, Mahtopa. 
Taking the scalp of Du Pras from the belt of 
Wab-ne-ka, he hung it upon the wigwam of Ata- 
lissa, and then taking thcir hands in his own, he 
placed them together, and Atalissa was the bride 
of Wah-ne-ka. 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CONTRASTS, 


BY GILBERT LE FEVRE. 
While festal lights are gleamirg 
"Neath gilded palace dome, 
And love-lit eyes are beaming 
With beauty all their own, 
Hard by in cottage lowly, 
Gaunt hunger moans for bread; 
And fingers moving slowly, 
Close eyelids of the dead. 


While peacefully there kneeling, 
In yonder chapel gray, 

Where solemn chants are pealing, 
And white-haired sires pray, 

On distant fields are waging 
Fierce strife and battle din, 

Where wounded men are raging, 
And dying in their sin. 


While hearts with high hopes beating, 
And peaceful gladness. swell 
Around the fire-side meeting, 
The friends each loves so wel’, 
On the ocean wide outspreading, 
A bark is tempest tossed ; 
In vain for port she’s heading, 
Two hundred souls are lost! 


> 
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THE INEBRIATE CAPTAIN, 
AND HOW WE REFORMED HIM 
AN OLD SAILOR’S STORY. 





BY SY! VANUS COBB, JR. 


Tue o!d ship “ Pioneer” was on a voyage to 
Smyrna, under command of Captain Ichabod 
Harris. I held the office of first mate at the 
time. We took out with us an old naval sur- 
geon, named Ramsdell, who was going to join 
the American squadron in the Mediterranean. 

Now Captain Harris was one of the most no- 
ble-hearted men I ever knew. He was a sailor, 
every inch of him, and his men fairly worshipped 
him. He would share with them in all their 
hardships, join with them in their joy, and do 
all in his power to make their situation com- 
fortable and pleasing. He knew every inch of a 
ship, from truck to kelson, and he knew, too, 
just the use for which everything was made, and 
how it should be used to the best advantage. 

: But Captain Harris had one fault—a bad, 
very bad one ; he would get drunk on every pos- 
sible occasion. He never commenced drinking 
with the expectation of getting drunk, but as 
soon as he had one glass “on board,” he would 
drink it as long as he could get it and stand. 
He had been talked to by his best friends, and 
he had promised that he never would get drunk 
again, but he would not promise not to drink. 
Sometimes, after having made one of these sol- 
emn promises, he would drink a few glasses, and 
yet keep sober ; but those sober glasses were dan- 
gerous ones for him, for they were sure to lead 
him off soon. His employers had no idea how 
much he drank at sea. They knew he was 
drunk often on shore,,but they did not dream he 
gave himself up so at sea, for not one of his 
erew could have been hired to expose him ; and 
yet it was not a safe thing. Harris himself ac- 
knowledged that rum was killing him, but he 
said he could not let it alone. _When we talked 
to him, he listened patiently, and even kindly— 
and he would thank us, too, for our solicitude. 

“But it’s no use,” he would say. “It’s no 
use, boys. I can’t help it, and when my time 
comes I shall die. I wish I could stop drinking, 
but I can’t. I wont promise, for I should only 
tell a lie. God bless you for your kindness ; I 
know you mean well ; but it’s no use.” 

And that was all we could get from him. 
Our ship had not been at sea a week before we 
found that he had a cask of brandy on board for 
his own use, and the consequence was, he was 
drank half the time. I have seen him take his 
observation of the sun at meridian, and work out 
the latitude, and then cast up the dead reckon- 
ing, and give the ship her true course, when he 
could not stand ap without leaning against 
something. We soon found that the habit was 
growing worse and worse. Harris was now be- 
tween forty and fifty, and he was almost lost. 
He ate but very little. Breakfast he never ate. 
We told him his brandy was killing him ; but he 
would not leave it off. He assured us he could 
not live without it, “and what was the use.” 
I asked Dr. Ramsdell, the old surgeon, what he 
thought about it, and he told me that unless the 
captain would leave it off entirely, he could not 
live. 

“There is no half-way ground with him,” 
said the doctor. ‘He must either drink none, 
or drink enough to kill him. A remarkable 
eonstitution has upheld him thus far, but that 
eonstitution is about gone now. And yet I can- 
mot bear to talk hard with the poor fellow—he is 
such a noble-hearted man, and is so kind and 
generous. I believe he would risk his own life 
in a moment to save that of any man in the 
ship.” 

“T know he would,” said I. 

* And yet,” resumed Ramsdell, “ he must lose 
the opportunity soon. He is so tender on that 
point that I like not to broach it; and then he 
has such a playful manner of always turning it 
off that it don’t amount to anything.” 

But we were resolved that Captain Harris 
should be saved if there was any such thing, 
and we soon conjured up a plan which we were 
determined to try. One night he came on deck 
so drunk that he could not walk, and I knew 
from his every lock and movement, that he was 
completely oblivious to everything about him. 
I called some of the men to my assistance, and 
having made up a running bowline on the end 
of the mizzen-topsail halyards, I contrived to 
slip the noose over his shoulders, and draw it 
tight under his arms. He was leaning up 
against the quarter rail, and as soon as this was 
done I gave him a gentle trip, and overboard he 
went. As soon as he struck the water, he 
splashed and kicked wildly, and soon I heard 
him yell. I had the ship hove-to and the stern- 
boat lowered. Theboat was already cleared for 
the purpose. We got the captain on board, and 
he was pretty well sobered; but he did not 
dream the trick we had played upon hia. 





On the next morning he wanted a “drop” of 
brandy the first thing. I asked him if he re- 
membered the narrow escape he had last night; 
he said yes. Then I asked him if he had not 
better let the fatal stuff alone. 

“No, no,” said he, with asmile. “ You see 
’twasn’t meant that I should die last night. 
And besides, I got a leetle more on than usual. 
I must be careful.” 

And there was an end of that plan! But I 
meant not to give it up so. I put my head with 
the old surgeon’s, and he agreed to help me all 
he could. At length we had another plan fixed 
up, and our captain was to have a siege before 
he got clear of us. We agreed to commence as 
soon as we could find Harris with a mind clear 
enough to understand things fully. I knew that 
the captain had a perfect dread of death, and 
that sometimes, when he felt “down at the 
heel,” he had drank to drown that feeling ; only 
he had not the power to overcome his appetite, 
because the very power he needed to enable him 
to do that was all broken down by intemperance. 

At length an opportunity to commence pre- 
sented itself. One morning, the surgeon, the 
captain, and myself, were in the cabin, and the 
captain was sober. I had one of Ramsdell’s 
books in my hand, from which I pretended to 
read. 

“Doctor,” said I, looking up with as much 
show of surprise and interest as [ could assume, 
“ this is a very curious case—this case of the old 
purser.” 

“ Ah—yes,” returned the doctor, “ it is curi- 
ous, indeed; but I have seen a number such. 
Last winter there were two such cases on board 
an English ship at Malta.” 

* And is there no cure at all ?’”’ I asked, look- 
ing at the book again, and then looking up. 

“ Well, that depends upon circumstances. An 


-| immediate abstinence from all kinds of stimulat- 


ing food and drinks has been known to lead to a 
cure. But the disease is so malignant that a 
cure is next to impossible. O, 1 pray God I 
may never see another man die with this horrid 
disease !” 

The old surgeon shuddered so fearfully as he 
said this, that I was almost startled, for he did 
it to perfection. 

“ What is it?” asked the captain, with much 
interest. 

“T have been reading an account here in the 
doctor’s medical reports of one of the most 
strange cases I ever heard of,” I replied. “It 
is the account of a man who died of a most ter- 
rible disease. But,’ I continued, turning to the 
doctor, “do these spots always make their 
appearance ?” 

“ Yes,” he replied ; “they are dark, brownish 
spots, and commence upon the face, and when 
the disease proves fatal, these spots begin to pu- 
trify and spread, until at length the whole face, 
the whole body, the whole physical structure, in- 
side and out, becomes one horrible, sickening, 
disgusting mass of putrescence! O, I would 
not see such another death for worlds! And 
then the victim lives through it all—lives till the 
very last atom of inward vitality is swallowed 
up by the horrid putrefaction !” 

“But what is it all?’ uttered the captain, 
trembling like an aspen. “ What makes you 
both tremble and shudder so? What is it?” 

“Tt is enough to make any one shudder and 
tremble at the bare thought,”’ replied the doctor, 
“for Ido not think that mortal man can con- 
ceive of another thing one half so terrible.” 

But what is it?” 

“My friend, you may tell him, as you have 
just finished reading it,” said the doctor, to me. 

“ But you understand the principle of the dis- 
ease, doctor,” I urged, “and you can explain 
it.” 

Ramsdell hesitated a few moments, and dur- 
ing that time Captain Harris sat like one be- 
wildered. 

“Captain Harris,” at length spoke the doctor, 
“T must own that I feel a little delicate about 
this matter, for I have so often spoken to you 
upon the subject of intemperance that I fear 
you may think this is only hunted up at this 
time just that you might hear of it. But 
your mate came across it, sir, while reading 
some of my medical works. However, I will 
explain, and I shall trust to your own generosity 
to relieve me from all imputations of personal 
allusion. Some years ago, sir, I came across 
the case to which we have alluded. An old pur- 
ser in our navy was a very intemperate drinker. 
He drank brandy by the pint and quart, and 
sometimes even a gallon,aday This he had 
followed for some years. At length one day he 
complained of a strange burning sensation about 
the face, and a dizziness in his head; and soon 
little dark spots began to appear upon his face. 
At first we thought it might be a phase of small 
pox; and then the idea of plague struck us; 
but it had none of the other symptoms of those 
diseases. I did all for him I could, but he died, 
as you have heard me tell. Sometime afterward 
I was in Malta, and I saw more cases of the 
same disease there, and one old surgeon told me 
what it was. He said it was a case where alco- 
hol had wholly changed the nature and substance 
of the human body. You know that when a 
man begins to show the effects of rum in blotch- 
es, and so forth, it always appears first upon the 
face; and so in this case. Jt seems to be a 
phase of disease confined to shipboard, and I ex- 
pect it is the result of the peculiar atmosphere 
of the ocean, combined with the natural effects 
of alcohol, upon some peculiar constitutions. 
The English surgeon told me that one case he 
had cured even after the spots made their ap- 
pearance, bat it was only done by the rigid ab- 
stinence on the part of the invalid from even 
tea, coffee, and anything that could operate as a 
stimulant. He told me that even a glass of 
wine would have proved fatal in a few minastes ” 

“ That./s-a curious circumstance,” said Harris, 
after he had thought upon the subject a few mo- 
ments. 

I knew that the captain was naturally credu- 
lous, and I knew that he would never think of 
calling sin .qaestion the truth of the surgeon's 
statement, nor the ‘fact of my having read the 
account as had been reported. He did not touch 


| his brandy-dusing that day —nor the next—nor 





the next. But on the morning of the fourth day 
I could see that he was becoming nervous and 
uneasy. The truth was, he had not yet resolved 
not to drink,—he had only been pondering upon 
it. It was a chilly morning, and he thought he 
would see if a little brandy would not warm him. 
He tried a glass—just one glass—and before 
night he was drunk ; and he was not sober again 
for five whole days. Every time he drank now 
he seemed to go lower and lower. At length I 
told the surgeon it wag time to try the last rem- 
edy, and he agreed to stand by me. 

Dr. Ramsdell had his whole chemical and 
medicinal laboratory with him, and he went to 
work and prepared a tincture or solution of 
iodine. Captain Harris was up at midnight, 
and on deck, but he was too drunk to stand. 
Yet he drank a large dram of raw brandy before 
he turned in again; but his brandy, which was 
kept for immediate use in a decanter at the head 
of his bunk, had been medicated with a pain- 
giving emetic since evening, and now he had 
taken a stiff dose of it. Towards morning the 
surgeon went and rubbed the drunken man’s 
face over with a preparation he had made from 
cowhage, or what is commonly called cowitch, 
and then he dotted the face over with the mix- 
ture of iodine. After this, we both turned in. 
It was now nearly four o’clock, and it would be 
light in half an hour. 

I fell asleep, and I know not how long I had 
slept, when | was aroused by the captain’s call- 
ing me. I quickly arose and went to bis state- 
room, the door of which was open, and directly 
opposite my own. 

“O, mate, is that you?” he said, as I entered 
his room, for it was not very light in there, 
though the sun was just rising. 

“ Yes, sir,” I answered. 


“TI feel very badly,” he moaned. “ Very 
badly.” 

“But how? You know you were very drunk 
last night.” 


“Yes, I know it. And I have been very 
drank for a whole week, haven’t 1?” 

“ You have, certainly.” 

*O, I feel very bad!” 

* But how ?” 

“O, sick as death—sick at the stomach.” 

“Bat I thought you often felt so. That is 
the natural consequence of such a continued de- 
bauch.” 

“ But that isn’t all!” the poor man whispered. 

“ Aud what else is there?” I asked. 

“OQ, I feel—a—a—I can’t tell it—I can’t!” 

“ Don’t you know what it is ?” 

“O, yes. It is a— (his voice settled to a 
shrill, horrid whisper) a burning all over my face !” 

“Good heavens!” I cried, and I know that 
I spoke with every accent of terror, “ you do not 
mean so!” 

“Yes—I do. But you do not think I shall— 
shall—” 

The poor man dared not finish the sentence. 
I knew that the cowitch must make his face 
burn, and I knew full well to what his mind was 
turning. He dared not speak it 

“T think I had better call the doctor,” said I. 

He was anxious to have the doctor come, so I 
went to call him. Ramsdell had heard all, and 
he was ready to accompany me, his room being 
next forward of the captain’s. It was now light 
enough to see plainly in the state-rooms, for the 
sun was up, and the golden beams came in 
through the sky-light, as the ship was heeling 
considerably to the eastward, under a fresh 
breeze. Captain Harris was truly a sorry sight to 
behold. His long debauch had given his eyes a 
bad look, and had made his cheeks hollow,— the 
cowitch gave them a hectic flush, and the iodine 
had covered his face all over with kind of livid, 
brown spots. 

“ What is it, captain ?” asked the old surgeon, 
as he entered the room. 

“O, doctor, I feel dreadfully. But what are 
you looking at? Good mercy, tell me! O, 
what makes you stare at me so ?” 


The poor man started up to a sitting posture 
as he spoke, and seized the surgeon by the arm. 
And both the surgeon and myself gazed upon 
him in well feizned horror. 

“Captain Harris,” spoke Ramsdell, in a low, 
hollow tone, “ lie down and keep quiet.” 

The sick man was seized with a spell of vom- 
iting, and as soon as this was passed, the doctor 
asked him how he felt. 

“Tt is a burning all over my face,” returned 
Harris. ‘A dreadful burning!” he continued, 
in a convulsive whisper. ‘ O, what is it?” 

Ramsdell then whispered with me. 

“T think it is best to tell him,” he said, loud 
enough for the captain to hear, but yet in a man- 
ner which signified that he meant that such 
should not have been the case. 

“Of course he must know it,” said I, in the 
same tone, and being careful that the captain 
should understand me. ‘“ Of course,” I added, 
“for he may wish to leave some word, or make 
some will. He has a wife and children—he may 
wish to send some word to them before he becomes 
delirious !”” 

Captain Harris did not speak—he dared not. 
But Ramsdell went and took down the mirror 
which hung over the wash-stand,—it being only 
secured by a hook at the top, and two revolving 
beckets at the bottom,—and this he carried to 
the bunk. He held it up before the sick man, 
as he half arose to a sitting posture. 

** Look !”’ the doctor said. 

Harris looked into the mirror, and then, with 
one low, convulsive cry of sgony, he fell back. 
It was some minutes before he spoke. I almost 
wished then that we had not done it, for his 
agony I feared would kill him outright, and I 
whispered my fears to the surgeon. But he told 
me there was no danger. He said the man had 
not physical strength enough for fear to operate 
fatally upon. 

“ Must I die?” the sufferer at length asked. 

“ What can I do ¢” returned Ramsdell. 

“ But you said the thing had once been cured.” 


But in that case the victim was 
willing to help himself.” 

“ How?” whispered Harris. 

“T told you once. 
his disease.” 


“ Yes—once. 


He gave up the cause of 





“Save me! save me! O, let me once more 
see my wife and children !” 

“T will try,” was the answer. “TI will try if 
you will.” 

“If Iwill!” cried the captain, starting up. 
“ Listen—listen—Here, before God and yourselves, 
I do most solemnly swear, never— NEVER—NEVER 
again to touch anything that can intoxicate! Icha- 
bod Harris never broke an oath!” 

“ You have gained half the victory,” said 
Ramedell, with a sparkling eye, “for you have 
made me anxious to save you, and if the thing 
can be done by mortal man, I will do it. Now 
rest as quietly as possible.” 

And Dr. Ramsdell went at work. He dosed 
the sick man first, to weaken him more, and at 
the same time cleanse his system. Then at the 
end of a week he began to sweat him, and grad- 
ually the spots left his face. At the end of 
another week he began to administer restoratives, 
and on the morning that we passed Milo, and 
entered the Grecian Archipelago, Captain Harris 
came on deck, a well man; and his desire for 
brandy was gone. The very smell of it made 
him sick. The cask was taken from his state- 
room and thrown overboard. 

At Smyrna Dr. Ramsdell left us, and Captain 
Harris blessed him for saving his life. And 
most truly did the doctor save his life, though 
not in the way he fancied ’twas done. 

On our return I went with Harris to see his 
family. His wife could hardly believe her own 
eyes. 

“ Ah, Lizzie,” he said, as he kissed her, “ you 
wonder to see me sober, eh ?” 

She acknowledged that she did. 

“ Well, I haven’t touched a drop of spirit for 
over four months. (The wife started.) And 1 
have sworn a most sacred oath that I never will 
touch it again. What, crying ?” 

How could she help crying? But Harris saw 
how happy she was, and he told me that that one 
thing paid him a thousand times over for what 
he had done. ‘ 

Poor Lizzie Haris had suffered enough from 
her husband’s fault, but she suffered no more. 
She was among the happiest of the happy. 

Three years after that, I wondered what effect 
it would have to tell Harris of the deception we 
had practi-ed upon him. I did not believe he 
could go back to his cups again; and I told him 
all. He gazed at me a few moments in silence. 
Then he caught my hand, and, while the texrs 
started to his eyes, he cried: 

“ Bless you! Bless you! I shall bless you 
more than ever now. For then I thought you 
only saved my life, but now you have saved my 
very soul, and saved my family.” 

“ And you will not go back ?” said I. 

I shall never forget the look he gave me then. 
He answered me in a whisper—and as follows : 

“When the sun turns black—when the earth 
ceases to roll—when God himself ceases to love 
his children—when there is joy in blackest sin— 
then will I take the accursed cup again, and be- 
come the vile thing 1 once was!” 





(Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SUPPER OF ST. CRISPIN. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 








Tue truce of Nice had given some cessation 
to the great contest between those two powerful 
and glorious rivals whose names filled Europe, 
and whose swords, now victorivus and now van- 
quished, had attracted the attention of the world 

The Italian campaign and the deliverance of 
the pope, besieged iu the castle of St. Angelo 
by the imperial army, had made Francis 1st for- 
get the disaster of Paria. Charles V. was de- 
ploring his ill success in Africa and preparing an 
expedition into Provence, where suddenly news 
of an event, whose importance appeared trifling, 
but whose results might have been immense by 
the vast projects it deranged, reached the emper- 
or. One of those turbulent cities of Flanders, 
whose free burghers were little pieased with the 
despotic government of Charles, was in open re- 
volt. Jt was important not to allow such an 
example to spread, and Charles V. resolved to 
go in person to chastise this guilty city, and re- 
membering the loyalty of his rival, dared solicit 
permission to pass through France. We love to 
see this heroic confidence ; especially do we love 
to see that it was not misplaced. Certainly this 
noble page of loyalty is worth more in the life 
of Francis Ist than all the advantages which he 
could have derived from a revenge for the hard 
captivity of Paria, and the monarch was great 
who preferred to have his name inscribed as that 
of a fool on the book of Triboulet, rather than 
forfeit his plighted word. 

On his arrival in Flanders, Charles V. had no 
trouble in making the Gautois submit; but per- 
ceiving that the spirit of the revolt had spread 
and was germinating in the neighboring cities, 
he thought it wise and prudent to prolong his 
stay in the provinces, in order to consolidate his 
power there. During this stay he made a long 
excursion to Brussels, where, according to his 
custom, he often went out alone, simply clad, in 
order to study the manners and hear the opinions 
of the people. 

Now, as he was one evening roaming about the 
streets, well concealed in a mantle of coarse cloth, 
and his head covered wiih a little hat such as 
was worn by the burghers, it happened that a 
tempting odor arrested him befure the open shop» 
of arotisseur. A magnificent goose, truly worthy 
to appear at a royal feast, had just been taken 
from the spit, and was reposing in a shining tin 
plate. A young woman, fresh and courteous as 
are the Flemish women generally, was bargain- 
ing for the superb fowl, when Charles, entering 
the shop, offered a higher price. 

The young woman cast on him a look of dis- 
pleasure, and, whether she was unwilling to yield 
thus, or whether she greatly needed the goose, 
she b'd higher in her turn, to the great astonish- 
ment of the rot/sseur, who saw his goose rise thus 
rapidly to doable its value. Then the Flemish 
woman bid still higher, hastily threw the money 
on the counter, and seizing the fowl before her 
competitor had time to oppose it, dashed into the 
street and ficd. ‘ 





Chartes a ay reat capitate 

, great emperor, the 
of Spain and the Indies, compelled to submit to 
a defeat, and for what? for a goose! Half an. 
gry, half laughing at his misadventure, he left 
the shop of the rotisseur, and yielded to the fantas: 
which came into his mind to know what female 
had dared thus to contend with him. 

The young woman walked with hasty steps 
through obscure and dirty lanes, where the inex. 
pert feet of the monarch could with difficulty 
follow her. At last, arrived at a street more 
narrow and filthy than the others, she disap- 
peared through a narrow and half-closed door, 
Charles was hesitating to follow her farther, when 
joyous bursts of laughter reached him. 

“ By my patron saint, it seems there is a gala 
here ; I will take a part in it; it shall not be said 
that so fine a goose passed so near my lips with. 
out my tasting it.” 

And the king in his tarn pushed the door, 
which readily yielded to his hand. Directed by 
the noise of the feasters, he traversed without 
impediment a narrow corridor, and reached a 
second door, whose disjointed partitions allowed 
to escape here and there gleams of light; he 
lifted the latch, and found himself in a vast, 
smoky saloon, in the midst of which was trium- 
phantly displayed the fine goose, joyously flanked 
by numerous pots of beer and some bottles of 
wine. Around the table, seated on rickety 
stools, were twenty men, whose trade it was easy 
to recognize by their aprons, and the smell of 
leather, listening to the amusing story of the 
combat of a new kind of which the goose had 
just been the object, while preparing to do honor 
to its merits. 

The entrance of the stranger disagreeably sur- 
prised them, and it was with wrinkled brow and 
angry glance that one among them asked the 
motive of this interruption * 

“ Parbleu, my masters, I have a long journey 
to take, and as one of my boots leaks, I hoped to 
find among you some one who would undertake 
to repair it,—for a recompense, understand.” 

“You were mistaken, friend, and can go on 
your way. It would be to fail in the respect 
which we owe to our patrons, St. Crispin and 
St. Crispinian, whose fete we are to-day celebra- 
ting, should we labor this evening; were it to 
gain a million,—were it for the Emperor Charles 
himself. 

The unknown smiled, and plunging his hand 
into the vast pocket of his waistcoat, drew from 
it a new and shining gold piece and threw it 
upon the table. 

“In that case, you will permit me to stop here 
long enough to share in your splendid supper, 
for here is something to wash it down with,” he 
immediately rejoined. 

The argument was irresistible. By a sponta- 
neous movement the twenty seats approached 
each other to give room for a twenty-first, which 
was immediately occupied. 

The supper was long and joyous, thanks 
especially to the excellent wine procured with 
the gold piece of the stranger. All the great 
questions of state were brought by turns on the 
carpet. Some blamed the emperor, others 
praised him ; all regretted the Flemish franchise. 
In a word, the hour-glass had already been turned 
several times after the curfew sounded, when the 
guests rose to retire. 

Their gratitude was in proportion to the good- 
ness of the wine. So, in order to thank suitably 
their illustrious guest, it was unanimously de- 
cided that he should be escorted to his dwelling ; 
in spite of his resistance, in spite of his remon- 
strances, they persisted, and as a single will, 
however forcible, cannot resist twenty wills 
united, the emperor was compelled to submit. 

“ Which way is your dwelling ?”’ was asi d 
of him. 

“* At the imperial palace.” 

“ Ma foi! « fine place for a citizen. After 
all, if one has gold in his pockets, he may lodge 
anywhere.” 

They arrived quickly before the palace gates. 

“Here,” said the stranger, smiling; and de- 
taching himself from the group which surround- 
ed him, he presented himself alone before the 
sentinel, who recognized him and hastened to 
render him the military honors. 

“ But this is then—” 

“The Emperor Charles Fifth,” finished the 
soldier. 

“The emperor!” and all drew back, seized 
with astonishment and terror. 

“ Yes, my masters, the emperor himself, who 
thanks you for the good supper you have given 
him this evening.” 

Still restrained by fear and respect, no one 
dared break the silence. 

“Well! have none of you anything to ask 
me?” asked Charles the Fifth; ‘for I do not 
forget that I have a double scot to pay: first, for 
my share in the feast ; afterwards, for certain 
opinions by which I may profit.” 

“ Well, sire! since you will it, we will ask of 
you not one, but two favors. Will you permit 
our corporation to take for arms a crowned boot, 
and to be present every year at the supper of St. 
Crispin with swords at our sides ?” 

The emperor smiled. 

“Ts this all ?” asked he. 

“a 

“Tt is granted.” 

“ Long live our Emperor Charles !” exclaimed 
twenty voices at once. 

“Silence ! silence’ gaily ordered the mon- 
arch; “no one, not even myself, has a right to 
disturb the slumbers of good citizens.” 

The shoemakers of Brussels have still for an 
emblem a crowned boot, and more than a century 
after the period when this history transpired, one 
sees in this same city, every year, at St. Cris- 
pin’s, the shoemakers wear a sword for several 
hours, and to strangers, curious and surprised at 
the spectacle, they relate the story you have just 
read, registered in their annals at the page to 
which were annexed the letters patent of the em- 
peror. And they add: as good counsels are 
always good, from whatever source derived, the 
emperor did not neglect those which they had 
thus given him without knowing him, and more 
thar once acknowledged that he had profited by 
the supper of St. Crispin. 
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" i People who never grow old,” a humorous ecene by the 
Ovp ‘UN. 

‘* Song of the Rejected,” by C. Laz Comners 

“ Remeber the Needy,” verses, by ALezrt 0. Cloves. 

“| shall meet thee again,” lines by Jumsus 0. Con- 
= ARTICLES DECLINED. 


“The Shipwreck.” “To my Mother,” “To the False 
One,” ‘ I love the fragrant Morn,” “ To Charity,” “ The 
Bell,” ‘0 don’t you remember ?” “ Lines on a grave,” 
“a young Student’s Thoughts,” and ‘‘ Better Days are 


coming.”’ 





PORTRAITS AND SITTERS. 

There is no end of portraits in the world, and 
yet there are very few good ones, comparatively 
very few that are like. Not because there are so 
few good portrait painters, but because there are 
so few good sitters. It requires no small amount 
of talent to sit for a portrait; and this is some- 
thing not generally recognized as a fixed fact. 
Bill Careless is one of the most nonchalant, 
free-and-easy fellows about town; he wears his 
clothes with an air of indifferent elegance, and 
his unstudied attitudes remind you very strongly 
of Wallach’s inimitable Mussaroni. But you 
would never recognize the Bill Careless of the 
concert and the billiard-room, in the Bill that is 
sitting to the great Mr. Varnish for his portrait. 
Once in that confounded studio, in that high- 
backed Gothic chair, he loses his own likeness ; 
the lines of his face and figure become angular, 
his brow is contracted, his expression constrained. 
Mr. Varnish, to whom he is a stranger, works 
away with commendable industry, and transfers 
to the canvass the image he sees before him ac- 
curately ; and Mr. Varnish is a great painter— 
but it is no likeness at all. 

So with your friend, Mr. Moses Meek, old 
Creesus’s book-keeper, literally as mild as moon- 
beams, with little more expression than a turnip, 
and a face as innocent as a Merino sheep’s. He 
must needs be handed down to posterity in oil— 
just as sardines are preserved for exportation. 
He goes to Varnish—everybody goes to him. 
But, unfortunately, Meek belongs to a military 
company, and his wife will have him done in 
regimentals. Unfortunately, too, Meek has read 
Henry V.’s address to his soldiers, and acts on 
his advice. 

“Tn peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility ; 

But, when the blast of war blows in your ears, 

Then the action of the tiger; 

Stiffen the sinews, and draw hard the breath, 

Disguise fair nature with hard-favored rage : 

Then lend the eyea terrible 

Like a brace cannon et the brow oferwhelm it!” 
Consequently, Moses sits in his bearskin cap 
and scarlet coat, glaring at Varnish as if he 
would eat him up; and when the portrait is 
done, nobody knows it, and his best friends say 
of it: ‘‘ That Moses ?—pooh! that looks like a 
soldier.” 

Almost every one has a strange propensity to 
escape from himself, and to stand in somebody- 
else’s shoes ; hence the prodigious popularity of 
masquerades, fancy balls and private theatricals. 
A girl is never so happy as when allowed to put 
on her great great-grandmother’s brocade gown 
and lace lappets ; and a boy of six, when left to 
himself, at once appropriates his father’s specta- 
cles, and immerses himself in his father’s boots. 
One half the mischief in the world arises from 
people’s assuming professions they are not fitted 
for. In this great tragi comedy of life, the parts 
are not cast well. Mr. Flip-flap, the clown at 
the circus, is of a very serious turn, and piously 
inclined. The Rev. Mr. Ranter, who is a very 
poor preacher, would have made a capital major 
of dragoons. Liston, the English comic actor, 
wanted to play tragedy; Finn was perpetually 
doing it. 

Now all these good people, when they come to 
sit for their portraits, indulge their favorite 
whims at the expense of their own identity and 
the painter’s reputation. Mr. Eminent Gravity, 
who is noted for his dullness, persists in sitting 
with raised eyebrows and a broad grin upon his 
face ; while Mr. Topsy-Turvey, who is the mad- 
dest wag about town, looks as if he had lost 
every friend he had in the world. 

Hence it is that the majority of portraits are 
unsatisfactory. But once in a great while comes 
a painter, who can not only draw, but draw out 
his sitter; who can dive beneath the surface, 
and can read the real character of man and wo- 
man; who, by some chance remark, brings to 
the face of the model the natural traits and nat- 
ural expression. In the hands of such a paint- 
er, a true artist, portraits are not copies of lines 
and angles merely, but records of character ; 
they reflect not merely the carnations of the 
face, but the glow of the soul. Such a painter 
was Gilbert Swart, and such portraits were his 
mastzr-pieces. 





ALL IN THE TRADE.—Irish and Scotch laces, 
worth over $1,000,000, are sent every year to the 
United States, where most of them are sold as 
“French,” “ Marseilles,” or “ Brussels,” which 
it is the fashion to believe are better than those 
made in Great Britain. 





+ 


Born Paprers.—In renewing subscriptions 
upon the Flag and Pictorial, let our readers re- 
member that by enclosing four dollars they obtain 
both papers for one year. 





} A nia Porato.—A_ sweet potato, twenty 
inches in circumference and weighing nearly 
Seven pounds, has been raised ia Mobile. 





TENTH VOLUME. 
In announcing the Flag of our Union for the 
new year 1855, we deem it necessary to promise 


but little; the paper after nine years of unpre- 


cedented success is too well known to require 
any puffing. By liberal management its circula- 
tion has reached to so large an edition that, 
while we furnish the finest of paper and issue a 
journal entirely original, the products of the best 
and most popular writers,we are yet able to furnish 
it at the same low rate as our cotemporaries. 

Three more numbers will complete the pres- 
ent volume, when we shall commence the new 
year with new type, a new dress throughout, 
and a new and elegant heading, the proprietor 
being resolved to make the tenth volume of the 
Flag superior to any of its predecessors. It will 
continue to give the same large amount of orig- 
inal and entertaining sketches, stories and nov- 
elettes, and fresh spirit will be imparted to its 
editorial department, which will be as heretofore 
under the immediate control and care of Mr. 
Ballou. Several new and popular writers have 
been engaged for the year, and the Flag will be 
improved in all departments. 

The same assiduity will be observed to ex- 
clude from its columns everything of an immoral 
or indelicate nature, so that parents need not 
fear to place it in the hands of their children, or 
maidens to read aloud from its columns. It shall 
be a refined and acceptable visitor to old and 
young, and freighted with pleasant reading and 
sound articles, embracing historical romances, 
pictures of social life, anecdotes, gems of thought 
and wit and humor. 

By reference to our terms, on another page, it 
will be seen that any person who sends us sixteen 
subscribers will receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 
Subscribe early and have the numbers from the 
first of the year. Notwithstandthg we printed a 
largely increased edition last January, yet it will 
be remenibered that it was all exhausted at once, 
and we were obliged to disappoint many. 





A NEW LIGHT. 

A correspondent furnishes the editor of the 
New York Tribune with the following : An im- 
portant discovery, after five years incessant labor 
has lately been completed by a gentleman near 
New York, which is expected to cause a great 
revolution in the price of coal and gas. It is an 
entire new light, white in color, resembling much 
the light of day. It will be able to be obtained 
at such a price as will be within the means of 
every person. It is called “Arthur’s Washing- 
ton Light.” It will supercede the necessity of 
laying down gas piping in streets and houses, as 
it is portable, and requires no piping of any kind, 
and can be carried without inconvenience, from 
one room to another. The lamp is not easily 
put out of repair, and requires no care after once 
lighting. Itis perfectly safe, and not liable to 
the accidents of other lamps. The inventor is 
most sanguine as to its applicability to all loco- 
motive engines, instead of coal or other fuel. 

DISAPPOINTED. 

The Salem Journal says that the other night 
as a large train from Gloucester, drawn by two 
engines, came sweeping round the curve in the 
road, near the gas works, the engineers of both 
engines started their whistles, and continued 
their shrill music for some minutes, producing a 
most unearthly sound, accompanied with cheers 
from several hundred persons, the burning of 
Bengal lights, firing of rockets, etc. A gentle- 
man of the Second Advent persuasion, who has 
been expecting the last trump to blow for ten 
days past, awakened by the unearihly din, 
jumped out of bed, halloving “The Lord has 
come! Glory! Glory!” and ran out to meet the 
Bridegroom ; instead of whom he met a delega- 
tion of eight or ten hundred Know Nothings 
from Danvers, Beverly and Salem, on their re- 
turn from Gloucester. 








BENEVENTANO AND Sontac.—A late Mexi- 
can paper says that Beneventano, the robust 
buffo, has retired from the stage, he having be- 
come reconciled to his family in Italy. His 
mother assigns him a large property on the con- 
dition that he quits the stage. It is stated that 
the remains of the lamented Sontag, who died 
in Mexico, were conveyed to Vera Cruz like any 
ordinary package, in a common carrier’s cart, 
and are now deposited in a church outside the 
town, waiting the consent of some ship captain 
to convey them to England. A letter of Oct. 
4th says that as yet none has been found who 
would admit the body into his vessel. 





For Kansas.—The last party of emigrants 
fur Kansas during the present season, numbered 
thirty persons when it left Boston recently, on 
the way to the far West. At Springfield it was 
joined by three others. The Springfield Repub- 
lican remarks that a much larger number would 
have gone had not the Emigrant Aid Company 
discouraged emigration at so late a period. 





Pcre Branpy.—Since the French govern- 
ment have forbidden the distillation of cereals, a 
very active export demand has sprurg up here 
for raw whiskey and common rum, and prices have 
materially advanced, with large freight engage- 
ments for France. When it comes back it will 
not be recognized, either hy smell or taste. 





From Nortaern Mixnesota.—The St. Paul 
papers state that the inhabitants of the Pembi- 
na settlement, on the Red River of the north, 
have suffered much of late from the depreda- 


tions of the Indians. 
« + 





Very xinp.—The jailors in Cincinnati are 
kind fellows. The Gazette mentions a case of a 
convicted murderer there who was taken to the 
theatre by one of the jail officials. 





SreverEe.—The London Chronicle, in speak- 
ing of the ex-queen of Spain, Christina, says 
that ‘deceit, peculation and greediness are 
among her minor demerits.” 





Worth REMEMBERING.—Never defer that 
till to-morrow which yoa can do to-day; never 
do that by proxy, which you can do yourself. 





EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

The present is the first year since 1847, that 
Massachusetts has elected a governor by the people 

Bishop Wainwright's library, consisting of ten 
thousand volumes, is to be sold at auction. 

They that feed on wisdom, shall still be hun- 
gry ; and they that drink her, shall still be thirsty. 

Five members of the Canadian Parliament are 
natives of the United States. 

The shipments of specie from New York for 
this year, thus far, amount to $35,327,984. 

Every medal hath its reverse; every conve- 
nience carries its abatement. 

New Orleans has given five thousand majority 
in favor of the liquor licensé system. 

Flour has been shipped from San Francisco to 
China, recently. 

Money makes not so many friends as it 
does enemies. 

Mr. Macaulay has just returned from a 
lengthened tour in Switzerland. 

They have begun to teach German in the 
public schools in Louisville. 

Why cannot women get a letter out of the 
post-office in the same order that men do? 

The number of copies of newspapers annually 
distributed in the United States, is 500,000,000. 

They have commenced boring an Artesian 
well on the Plaza, at Stockton, California. 

A man that does the best he can, does all he 
should. 

It is stated that there are now 5000 settlers in 
the Territory of Kansas. 

Rev. Dr. Potter was ordained Bishop of New 
York Diocese, on the 22d ult. 

Excess in apparel is a costly folly; the very 
trimmings would clothe all the naked. 

An incendiary was recently caught in the act 
of firing a building in Ogdensburg, N. Y. 

Clipper ship Comet lately made the passage 
from Liverpool to Hong Kong, in 85 days. 

It is more honorable, not to have and yet de- 
serve, than to have and not deserve. 

Thomas P. Cope, formerly an eminent mer- 
chant in Baltimore, lately died there, aged 87. 





GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, 
VOLUME EIGHTH. 

We are resolved to commence the New Year 
in a style of real excellence and beauty which 
the Pictorial has never yet reached. To ensure 
this, we have engaged a large corps of artists, 
designers and engravers, and shall increase the 
number of illustrations from one to two ‘hundred 
per annum—one more entire page being devoted 
to this purpose, making eight illustrated pages 
in each number. Besides this, the Pictorial 
will appear on a quality of paper vastly supe- 
rior to what has been used heretofore, having a 
pearl satin surface, hard and glossy, to impart 
beauty to the engravings, which will also be of 
a greatly improved character, artistic, original 
and timely. 

The new proprietor is fully determined to 
make the Pictorial a paper that shall be a credit, 
not only to Boston, but to the whole country, 
and not one particle behind the best European 
illustrated journals. Its literary character will 
also be greatly improved, and more attention 
given toits descriptive department and editorials ; 
for which purpose the proprietor has associated 
with himself, as istant editor, Faancis A. 
DorivaGe, Esq., a gentleman well known in 
the literary world as a ripe scholar, a graceful 
and ready writer, and an author whose fame is 
already established. This arrangement will 
greatly enhance the value of the Pictorial. 

Notwithstanding that a very heavy increased 
expense is incurred to improve and perfect the 
paper, it will be observed that there is no change 
in the price, but that any person sending us sir- 
teen subscribers will receive the seventeenth copy 
gratis. For terms, see imprint on another page. 
Let our friends subscribe early, as three more pa- 
pers will complete the volume, and we desire to 
print enough for all demands. 








Open Timse.—In Lisbon, Ct., there is an 
ancient charch edifice, in which for the last fifty 
years, Rev. Mr. Nelson has been the pastor. It 
is more than one hundred years old, and never 
has been repaired upon the inside, nor have the 
pews ever been painted or remodelled. The 
pulpit is on the side of the house, instead of the 
end, and there is asounding board over it, and the 
deacons’ seat is directly in front. The pews 
are the old fashioned square kind, and the gal- 
lery is in the old style, with the tithing. men’s 
seats in conspicuous places. 





LirneraLt.—An American rifleman, named 
Doss, who had done great service to Chamorro, 
President of Central America, by his skill as a 
marksman, was early in August mortally wound- 
ed, and afterwards died, a Protestant. At his 
death he was refused burial in the Catholic 
cemetery, but Chamorro had him buried with 
great military honors, and forced the priests, 
under penalty of death, to say twenty-five masses 
for his soul. 





Improvixe.—A gentleman writing from Cali- 
fornia concerning the habits of the people of that 
thrifty State, which got its growth before most 
States cut their first teeth, says: ‘‘ Old boots 
and shoes, and old clothes, are mended now, 
and not thrown into the streets less than half 
worn, as formerly.” 





Poor Frettow.—The editor of a country 
newspaper thus takes leave of his readers : “‘ The 
sheriff is waiting for usin the next room, s0 we 
have no time to be pathetic. Major Nab’em says 
we are wanted, and must go. Delinquent sub- 
scribers, you have much to answer for. Heaven 
may forgive you, but [ never can.” 

MINISTERIAL.—The amount paid in salaries 
to the Boston clergy, of all denominations, is 
estimated at the annual sum of $240,000. The 
Methodists pay the smallest salaries, the Unita- 
rians the largest. 





Financian —The total expenditures of the 
city of Boston, for the present financial year, arey 
estimated at $4,056,741. The largest item is 
for schools and school-houses, viz., $437,200. 








GLEASON’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
For the present week embraces the following contents: 
“The Regicide Judge's Niece,” a tale by Mrs. Cano- 
LINE Oane. 
‘* Eldorado,” No. 13, by Taomas Bowrrxcn. 
“ The Queer Man’s Will,” @ tale by Grvert Le Fevae 


‘“‘ Engli-h Sense vs. Websterian Nonsense,” a sketch by 


Haser Wurm Haaser. 
. ” 


Memory of [hee. 
“My Native Home,” lines by Bex: Prrizy Poors. 
* Lines to a F, ,”? stanzas by H. O. Wiezy. 
* The Wanderer,” « poem by Grace Fiercuse. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


We give this week one of our monthly sporting scenes. 
entitled Canvass Back Shooting. 7 tg : 


A series of wings, giving a view of Grecian scenes 
and localities ; first. a street in Larissa: second, a view of 
Laricsa and Mount Olympus; third, Mount Ossa and the 
Peneus; and fourth, a portrait of an old Albanian 
Warrior. 

An engraving of Point Alderton, Boston Harbor. 


A bird's-eye view of the Fairmount W: Ww 
Philadelphia. pea ietaans 


A general view of Fairmount Water Works. 
A representation of various interesting relics recen 


tly 
discovered by Dr. Rae, in his explorations in the Arctic 
regions in search of Sir John Frankiin. 


A series of pictures representing styles of Russian 
Representation of the Neck Lighthouse at Marblehead. 
An engreving of the Town House at Marblehead. 


*,* The Picrorit is for sale atall the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 





Foreign Items. 


An Anti-Mormon Society has been organized 
in Dublin, Ireland. re 

The French Government has prohibited the 
distillation of spirits from corn or other bread- 

On the recent return of the Pope to Rome, the 
portico of Raphael and the stairs of the Vatican 
were lighted with gas for the first time. 


A young lady in Paris lately made her fortieth. 


ascent in a balloon, and landiag in the country 
the rustics maltreated her as a witch. 

It is estimated that 32,000 
the Roman Catholic Uburch in Ireland within 
the past six anda half years, and jvined the 
Protestant Church. 

A magnificent free library edifice, containi 
about 200,000 volumes, has been built of 
stone, in the Italian style, and is now open near 
the Pantheon, Paris. 

In most parts of Europe the vintage of the 
present year is far below the av - In Italy 
the vine has utterly failed. Ta Portugal and 
Spain there will be a great deficiency. 

There are some two or three thousand English 
living in St. Petersburg, in perfect composure. 
There is no interruption of the mails, and they 
receive letters regularly from their friends in 
England. . 

As the “ allies,” France, England and Turkey, 
are at a loss what to do with the Crimea after 
they shall have succeeded in taking Sebastopol (*) 
the London Leader recommends them wo sell it 
to the United States. 

Experiments have been made with success by 
the Prussian military engineers to connect a 
field or flying telegraph line, with the great per- 
manent lines. In two hours ten men iaid down 
a length of five miles of wire. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 
The forgetting of a wrong is a mild revenge. 





The best things, when corrupted, become the 


worst. 


Ambition to rule is more vchement than mal- 
ice to revenge. 

We fancy we bate flattery, when all that we 
hate is the awkwardness of the flatterer. 

Prejudice and relf sufficiency paturally proceed 
from inexperience of the world and ignorance of 
mankind. 

Though an action be ever so glorious in itself, 
it ought not to pass for great, if it be not the 
effect of wisdom and good design. 

The true way to advance another’s virtue, is 
to follow it; and. the best way to cry down 
another’s vice, is to decline it. 

The gifts of the mind are able to cover the de- 
feets of the body ; but the perfections of the body 
cannot hide the imperfections of ihe mind. 

The apprehension of evil is many times worse 
than the evil itself; and the ills a man fears he 
shall suffer, he suffers in the very fear of them. 

The tallest trees are most in the power of the 
winds, and so are ambitious men in the power 
of the blasts of fortune. 
est hit. 


It is as disagreeable for a prodigal to keep an 
account of his expenses, as it is for a sinner to 
examine his conscience ; the deeper they search, 
the worse they find themselves. 

Complaisance pleases all, prejudices none, 
adorns wit, renders humor agreeable, asgments 
friendship, redoubles love, and complying with 
justice and generosity, becomes the secret charm 
of the society of all mankind. 

It is the little troubles that wear the heart out. 
It is easier to throw a bomb-shell a mile, than a 
feather—even with artillery. Forty little debts 
of one doilar each, will cause you more trouble 
and dunuing than one big one of a thousand. 








Joker's Budget. 


Mrs. Partington wishes to know if Ole Bull 
plays on one of his own borns! 

Before you commit suicide take a cold bath. 
What people term despair is generally dirt. 

Sulphur is so scarce in Russia that it is said 
the Czar is ready to contract with another cele- 
brated prince, whose dominions abound in that 
commodiry. 

The unfortunate youth who was drowned a 
few days ago in a “ flood of tender recollections,” 
was slowly recovering, but yesterday he fell from 
the sublime to the ridiculous, and was fatally 
injured. 

The editor of a Western paper thus introduces 
some verses: ‘“‘ The poem published this week, 
was composed by an esteemed friend who has 
lain in the grave many years merely for his own 
amusement,” 

“« Mike, can you account for the extraordinary 
curve in this horse’s back?’ ‘Sure, an’ I can, 
sir. Before the baste was your property, she 
was backed agin an Irish horse that bute hey 
hollow, and she niver got straight since.” 

A country squire introduced his baboon, in 
clerical habits, to say grace. A cleryyman, whe 
was present, ‘immediately left the table, and 
asked ten thousand pardons for not remember 
ing that his lordship’s nearest relation was ir’ 
orders. 

A man says, the first thing that turned his 
attention to matrimony, was the neat and skilfu’ 
manner in which a pretty girl handled a broom. 
He may see the time when the manner in which 
the broom is handled will not afford him se 
much satisfaction. 

The first American vessel that anchored in 
the river Thames after the peace, attracted great 
numbers to see the stripes. A British .oldier 
hailed, in a contemptuous tone, “from whence 
came ye, brother Jonuthan?”’ The boatswain 
retorted, ‘straight fom Bunker's Hill.” 








rsons have left 


Great marks are soon-- 











Quill and Scissors. 


The celebrated ue Grapesho ich créa- . 
ted so much viene a few diane aahohaie 
carrying a cargo of George Law’s muskets down” 
to the mouth of the Mississippi River, has been ly.) * 
ing in the East River, New York. She isasharp” © 
— P mete. “—_ a pga cannon on her pea | ‘ 
and American s on her stern, and | 
she might be & fae eal. oe 

As the Mississippi River steamer Michigan was 
approaching Memphis a few days since, several 
state rooms were broken open and robbed of 
their valuables. The robber, a well dressed, 
gentlemanly looking man, was discovered, and 
to avoid — leaped overboard, and it is sup- 
posed was drowned. The property stolen, con- 
sisting of $1800 and six gold watchs, was re- 
covered. 

The Newport (R. I. says it is sur- 
prising oy nener <a a codfish will de- 

y. In opening a hu codfish one will 
find lobsters, whole or in pert, in af least winety. 
Some will be fuand entire and apparently just 
gorged, and others perfect in form, but 


A man was arrested in Ohio recently for get- 
ting drunk. He pleaded he had not been 
nS Soe the new law, and claime 

right of being tried by the old, on the ground 
that he got dra under the old law, and hadn't 
been sober since. was aud 
held the amwe over ie SOME 


i 


: 


eee ale canal Cana wangeee wan 
the hair of a $27 shawl. 
On Monday week the inhabitants of Iel- 
and, New Jersey, were astonished by the of 
a large whale, which was back: 
aes ere n a oa, 
jo attempt was made to capture it want of 
Pb Manon ( 

ison (Ind.) Banner Martin 
Roberts, who aout six mailey below Bane 
perpen sarees SV woody onde O 

weighs upward of nineteen hundred p 

which he has sold for $200.” 


z 


ly ty-three were 
school on the ist of November. 

An enterprising farmer has 
editor of psp Bedford 
in weight. 

“Three fine looking and clever men” were 


ted to the 


ercury a turni 
circumference and seven : 


brought before Judge Lum at Lafayette, 
a, and fined $20 each 
aaa le 
Several persons died suddenly in Salis- 
bury, Md., recently, after in freely in eat- 
ing oysters. The symptoms are said to have 
been those of Asiatic 


The State Alms House at Palmer, Mass., has 
wat’ af ot toate Tevtsuny tusibaiien , 
80 ew 
The Rome Sentinel says the work in progress 
at that village to feed the Erie with th 
waters of the Mohawk is in a fine state of for- 
w % 


The total deaths by cholera in New York, 
from May 28h to November 4th, amounted to 
2351, uring the same period, in 1849, 5015. 

A recent census of Rock Island, Illinois, 
shows a population of 5337. Increase since 
1850, 3026. 
ta Pailatelpida; fom Jammary teste Gageumber 
in Philadelp rom Janu lst to 
30th, amounted to $43,079,131. 

The cars of the Erie Railroad last week brought 
to New York ten thousand seven hundred and 
forty-three live hogs. 

Contributions for the destitute survivors of the 
wrecked ship New Era have been secured in 
New York to the amount of $6000. 

The Albany markct is entirely bare of whis- 
key, and there was little disposition to operate 
in breadstuffs at the present price. 

A meeting was recently held at Louisville, to 
take measures to tunnel the Ohio River at that 
point. The estimated cost is $1,200,000. 

The capitol extension at Albany is nearly 
completed. 











* 
Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Dr. Caldicott, Mr. John E. Folsom 
to Miss Mary Ann Lucas; Mr. Luke H. Scofield to Mis 
Catharine C. Clay. 

By Kev Mr. Streeter, Mr. Richard Welch to Miss Mar- 
garet Welch. 

By Rev..0. A. Skinner, Mr. George H. Prince to Miss 
Margaret L. Coolidge. 7” 

By Kev. W. T. Smithett, Mr. Edward Kennedy to Miss 
Sareh Khineaux. 

By Rev Dr. Gannett, Mr. Charles W. Tilden to Miss 
Juliet M Osborn. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Wetherbee, Mr. Charles 
Gardner to Miss Mahala Prime, 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Twombly, Mr. James Bell to 
Miss Mary E. Norton. z 

At Watertown, by Rev. Mr. Bacon, Mr. al 
Whiting to Miss Harriet L. Learned; B. Franklin 2 
to Miss Adeline E. Learned 

At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Leeds, Jarez W. Perry + to 
Miss Lucy kt. Cloutman. 7 wane 

At Chelmsford, by Rev. Mr Willis, Mr. John Winship 
to Miss Calista A., daughter of E. F. Webster, Esq. 

At Woonsocket, R 1., by Rev. Mr. Packard, Mr. J. E. 
Waite to Miss 8. A Nolen 

At Washington City, D. C., by Rev. John C. Smith,D.D., 
Mr. W. Blair Lord to Miss Louisa L. Willis. 


Deaths. 


Tn this city, Mr. Samuel Dana, 60; Miss Mary Simonds, 
78; Mr. John Williams, (colored), 60, for more than 20 
years a faithful servant in the family of the lute Madam 

yward; Mr. William Hawes, 22; Mr. John F. Doane, 23. 

At West Cambridge, Mr. James Rankin, 33. 

At Charlestown, Mr. John Heath, 49. 

At South Reading, Miss Surah F Parker, 28, 

At Watertown, Mr. George E. Dana. 34. 

At Lynn, Mrs. Hannah B. Tarbox, 40. 

At Salem, Miss Betsey Furless, 68. 

At South Natick, Mr Enoch E. Draper, 28. 

At Lowell, Miss Sarah A. Bowers, 19 

At Newburyport, Mr. Samuel Hail, 46. 

At New Bedford, Mrs. Mary T. Potter, 28. 

At Portlund, Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr.Simeon T. Rice, 52; 
Mrs. Abba F. Brown, 27. 

At Hartford, Ct., Rev John Brady. 

At Cornwall, Ct., Mrs. Sally Suge, 69. 

At New London, Ct., Captain Andrew Mather, for sev- 
eral yeurs in the Kust India service, and for 20 years com- 
mander in the Revenue service. 

AtOrdforville, N. H., Mr. David Whitman, 93. 

At Wilmington, Ve , Mr. Danie! Buel, 76. 

At Braintree, Vt., Mr. David Adums, 78 

At Johnston, R.1., Mr. Benjamin Toorntn, 38. 

At Wendell, Mr. Nathaniel P. liuat, formerly of Cam- 


bridgeport, 61. 
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[Written fer The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FROST ANGEL, 


BY CALIQ GREENE DUNN. 
Something bright 
Uke silver light, 
Purely and serenely white, 
O’er my gorden just went by ; 
And I ponder and I wonder 
As I gaze with straining eye, 
Where it passed mysteriously — 
Can it be an angel, sent 
On some great, divine intent, 
From its native sky? 


Now again, as white as snow, 
Glowing like a thing celestial, 
Where the garden flowers glow, 
With a beauty half terrestrial. 
Passes that strange, mystic form, 
With an outstretched, waving arm ; 
As it scatters far and wide, 
Drops of white on every side ; 
As it stilly passes by, 
On an air of mystery. 











Through the moonbeam’s glow, I see 
Roees are their sweet brows drooping ; 
And like a nun at vesper hour, 
The garden lily low is stooping. 
And all the flowers most lowly bending, 
Tell me that their days are ending ; 
And by a ray of fallen light, 
I see upon them drops of white, 
Beautiful and bright. 


When next the morning light returning, 
O’er eastern hills shal! come a-burning, 
Those flowers shal) not again arise, 
To greet the flushing of the skies, 
For well I knoy that they are dying; 
Beauty from their lips is flying : 
And never more may they impart 

Their incense, pure and sweet ; 
For Death has thrown his sure-aimed dart 
Into the rose and lily’s heart, 

And sprinkled round their feet, 

His chill complete. 


Now well I know, that form so white, 

That crossed my flower-beds to-night, 

Was the Frost Angel, who nips the flowers, 
When ripe or in their bloom ; 

And spreads o'er vine-surrounded bowers, 
‘The white veil of the tomb. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE SERGEANT’S STRATAGEM. 
A HAIR-BREADTH ESCAPE. 


BY FRED. HUNTER. 





Wuen Karl Peffer joined his regiment, which 
was under marching orders for—he knew not 
where,—he took a very fond and affectionate 
leave of his darling Neophine (a pretty black- 
eyed Italian girl), who loved him very devoted- 
ly. Karl had no idea when he would return to 
her, if ever !—so dubious were the prospects of 
the poor soldier at the period of which we are 
writing, though he talked very flatteringly, and 
really hoped to greet his love again, at farthest, 
within a twelvemonth. 

Karl was of German extraction, but was at- 
tached to the French army, which at this period 
had possession of the petty states of Italy, where 
a wretched tyranny had been rampant for a long 
time among the smaller representatives of papal 
power. The conflict had assumed the character- 
istics of bandit oppression, and the hand of eve- 
ry man in authority seemed turned against his 
neighbor, until the great Napoleon thrust his 
army into their midst, and gave the people—for 
a time, at least—a respectable constitution and 
government. 

‘IT will return, dear Nephy,” said Karl, em- 
bracing the fair girl, at last ; “and when the ty- 
rants, who have so long robbed and desolated 
your fair land, shall have been entirely subdued, 
1 will marry you; and we will be very happy, 
to be sure.” 

“ Nephy,” as he called her, was in doubt, and 


she shook her head as she alluded to the horrors [ 


of war, and the chances that the young sergeant 
might be left somewhere with a bullet in his 
head, perhaps! Besides, the said men were un- 
certain, and more especially Krench-men, and 
ambitious young officers. Still, there was no 
present help for her. Peffer’s regiment must 
march next day, and whatever her secret plans 
might be, for the fumre, she saw that it was re- 
quisite she must not only be adroit, but expedi- 
tious in carrying them into operation. Perhaps 
she had previously arranged them, and was pre- 
pared for the present emergency—who knows ? 
Be that as it might, the lovers embraced again ; 
Karl kissed her bright, warm lips for the twenti- 
eth time, and they parted—she to her home du- 
ties, and he to prepare to start on the following 
morning for—nobody knows where. 

In one of the extreme southerly departments 
of the Italian provinces, at this time, there was 
a notoriously offensive and lawless scoundrel, 
who had for years enjoyed the privilege of rob- 
bing and oppressing the defenceless peasants 
and poor people of the region around him, and 
who had always been favored by those in power 
(under the pope’s sway), for two reasons, name- 
ly—he entertained a mortal enmity against a 
Frenchman, and he was too powerful, when 
backed by his confederates and hirelings, for the 
local authorities around him to cope with suc- 
cessfully. So, thongh this chief of a bandit- 
tribe, this rascal, Robino, did pretty much as he 
pleased, he was tolerated by those who should 
have crushed him. 

The day before Karl’s regiment started, there 
came tripping up to the colonel’s tent a youth- 
ful stripling, who desired to join the French 
forces. 

“Mon dieu!” exclaimed the commander, as 
soon as this youth had found his way befure him, 


and he had glanced at his slender appearance, 
* what can you do? 


military life ?” 

“No,” was the reply, “not in the French ar- 
my. Iam an Italian, though, as you see, I can 
speak your language indifferently. All your sol- 
diers are not French born, and I have been ill- 
treated, like thonsands of my countrymen. I 
ask for the opportunity to be avenged, and the 
French army wil! be triumphant.” 


Have you ever served in 





“ But, you are very slight in form, and you 
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know nothing of the fatigue and hardships of 
military life. What could you do, pray?” 

“Place me where you will. I will not dis- 
grace your goodness. I prefer to join the rear 
of your regiment. Will you enroll me ?” 

“ What is your name ?” 

“Florento Decinni.” 

“Yes. You speak well, and we will give you 
the opportunity to show what you are made up 

aes 

And half an hour afterwards, young Florento 
answered with the rest to his name at the roll- 
call. He was a spirited, brave-looking youth, 
and declared that he would be promoted above 
the common ranks very shortly, if the chance 
were afforded him to exhibit his prowess; a 
boast which greatly amused the hardy and rough 
old veterans, who overheard it. But Florento 
returned their good-natured jibes, and said : 

“ Wait, and we shall see !” 

The regiment got off the next day, and as it 
moved away down the valley outside of the town 
where it had been quartered for some months, a 
young girl stood at the side of the way, upon a 
small hill, beyond the line of their march, in the 
act of waving a snowy handkerchief as the sol- 
diers passed. Karl could not distinguish this 
person’s features at so great a distance, but he 
thought he knew the dress, and he had no doubt 
that it was his charming Nephy, who was there 
to bid him a final good-by. So he gazed long 
at the form of the fair creature, and mentally ex- 
claimed as his regiment filed down the ravine, 
and were out of sight : “ God bless my dear Ne- 
ophine, and return us in safety !” 

The soldiers moved briskly on, and while 
Karl, as sergeant, accompanied the van, young 
Florento kept his place in the last section of the 
company in the extreme rear. Much of the time 


“the several commands of the regiment were sep- 


arated, occasionally for a mile or a league, as 
they journeyed on, and the young Italian did 
not get much acquainted, for a while, with any 
one out of his own immediate mess. 

Thus matters went on, and for two months 
the march was kept up, by slow degrees, and 
without much serious interference, until it reach- 
ed the vicinity (in the south of Italy) of a small 
town, then known as Bothne, where they halted 
to await further orders from the commanding 
general in that section. 

The country within five or six leagues of this 
rather insignificant place, had long been the the- 
atre of Robino’s operations, and the people there 
gladly hailed the presence of the French army, 
at least for a time, believing that they would thus 
be temporarily relieved from the impositions and 
oppressions of this bandit-tyrant, whose nefari- 
ous schemes had been so constantly winked at 
by the civil authorities. Robino was at this time 
absent, forty miles distant from Bothne, howev- 
er, and knew nothing of the arrival of the French 
regiment within reach of what he had long nom- 
inally aggrandized to himself as his precincts. 
The tents were pitched, however, and a season 
of rest and leisure was afforded the soldiers after 
their long march. 

A few days after their arrival here, a young 
French artist, who had travelled through Italy, 
and was now en route for Marseilles, chanced to 
fall in with Karl, and finding him a very com- 
panionable fellow and a countryman, he treated 
him with considerable civility. He invited him 
one day to go with him a couple of leagues out 
of the town where the camp was located, for 
the purpose of examining some ancient ruins 
there, which were described to him by a friend 
who had preceded him, some years before, in a 
tour of study and observation through Italy. 

To this the sergeant assented, and obtaining 
leave of absence, they set out upon their expedi- 
tion on foot, calculating to return before sunset. 
As they passed the sentinel at the outer post, 
young Florento observed them, as he was stand- 
ing at the moment near by when they gave the 
pass-word. 

“Who are those?” inquired Florento, as the 
two young men moved away. 

“ One is Sergeant Peffer ; the other a civilian, 
a friend of his.” 

“ Where do they journey ?” 

“ That I can’t tell, boy. On a lark, probably; 
there’s many a pretty-eyed ’demoiselle in the 
hills here, whom they can find out and frolic 
with when they will.” 

At this remark, the eyes of Florento sparkled 
a moment, and his check flushed ; but the sentry 
did not notice it. The youth moved away, and 
soon after skulked quietly down behind the hill, 
and fell upon the track of the two travellers all 
unawares to them, however. They jogged on, 
and after two hours’ walking, came to a sparse- 
ly-settled town, where they halted for refresh- 
ment; after which they turned aside from the 
more public way, and passed up to the north- 
west in search of the spot to which they had 
been directed. They wandered on till after 
noon considerably, and Florento dogged their 
tracks closely, Scarcely losing sight of them for 
® moment, and never exciting their suspicions 
by exposing himself to them; but still they did 
not find the place they sought. As night was 
approaching, they began to retrace their steps, 
disappointed with the result of their day’s un- 
successful jaunt; but instead of falling into the 
path by which they had come, they struck upon 
another, which, after a few windings, turned off 
to the southwest, and led them every step they 
moved still farther from the camp! Before sun- 
set, they had entirely lost their reckoning, and 
were forced to look about them for some place 
where they could tarry for the night. 

By this time Florento had got to be rather 
weary, and desperately hungered, for he had 
fasted since morning. But a small inn soon 
hove in sight, and the two young adventurers— 
followed stealthily by Florento—entered the ho- 
tel for the night, glad enough to meet with any 
place that would afford them temporary shelter, 
and a prospect of something to eat and drink. 
Florento did not wait for compliments ; but, be- 
ing a native, and speaking the language readily, 
was soon supplied with a good supper of macca- 
roni, fruit and white wine ; after the disposal of 
which, he felt very valiant and immensely re- 
freshed. 

There occurred soon after their arrival at this 








inn, considerable stir about the premises, and 
four or five forbidding-looking rascals thrust 
their noses into the different rooms, as if their 
owners were in search of some party who had 
given them, or somebody else, offence. Floren- 
to observed this movement, especially, but the 
other two strangers—Karl and his friend—did 
not. They were too husy in diseussing their 
wine to notice the business of other people, and 
they knew nothing of what seemed to be going 
on, until, on a sudden, the door of their room 
opened rashly, and a dark-visaged, rough-fea- 
tured Italian entered, and said : 

“ Monsieur Ronge, I believe ?” 

The artist sprang @p, and said: 

“ And what now ?” 

“Nothing; only I see that you recollect me. 
There is a little account, monsieur, as yet unset- 
tled between us, you may also remember—eh ?” 
added the rude stranger. 

“This is not the place for you to assail me, 
and I will answer no questions here,” said the 
artist. 

‘“We shall see, monsieur! I have dogged 
you, as I told you I would, for seven weeks. I 
have found you where your friends are not so 


-plenty as they were when last we met, and you 


will now pay for your mistake on that occasion 
with your head, monsieur !” 

“The laws—” 

“ Pshaw!”’ said the other, quickly, “save your 
breath ; you will want it before to-morrow night. 
You must now go with me.” 

“ Whither ?” 

“ Before the duke. He will conclude your busi- 
ness at once. J arrest you asa spy. If your 
friend here interferes, he shall join you directly. 
You will be shot, or strangled, within four-and- 
twenty hours after I prefer my charges against 
you! How do you like that? Come, monsicur, 
move !” 

Six or eight strong, well-armed men entered 
at the stamp of the ruffian’s foot, and the artist 
was instantly pinioned. Karl was astounded, 
and did not know how to act. His newly made 
friend had plainly been guilty of some overt act 
that had thus brought such sudden vengeance 
upon his head, and he could scarcely believe that 
aught but merited punishment could possibly 
have prompted this apparent minion of the law 
to have acted thus summarily. Poor Karl did 
not then know who this man was, and he was 
but imperfectly acquainted with the habits and 
the iniquity that then prevailed in southerr 
Italy. 

Felix Ronge was torn away rudely, before a 
word could be spoken in his behalf, and Karl 
was left behind to discharge the inn bill. When 
he came out into the public room, he learned 
from the host that this pretended “ official,” who 
had thus ruthlessly seized upon his artist-ac- 
quaintance, was the redoubtable Robino, who, it 
afterwards turned out, had robbed the French 
painter some months before, and who, in return, 
had caused the bandit’s arrest, subsequently. 
On that occasion, however, Robino brought fif- 
teen men—all his own hirelings—to swear that 
the signor Robino was with them (at the time of 
the assault upon the artist) sixty miles away 
from the spot where he had been robbed! Of 
course, he was instantly cleared, but he swore 
vengeance on poor Ronge, for thus placing him 
in temporary peril. When the artist was found 
unwittingly within the precincts of Robino, the 
latter instantly resolved upon his destruction, 
for he could not forget an imaginary wrong 
against himself, and he could not forcive. 

Might was right in that section of the coun- 
try, at the period we write of. Robino had no 
character, no strength, no office, no power what- 
ever, except what he caused to be accorded to 
him, directly or indirectly, through the fear he 
created among the weak by means of his villany 
and known heartlessness. So, when poor Ronge 
was brought before the nominal agent of the 
pope, in the district where he was found and ar- 
rested by Robino, his trial and condemnation as 
a French spy was very summarily conducted. 
The bandit brought half a dozen of his own 
gang to swear to all the requisite facts for his 
conviction, and the artist was ordered to be shot 
on the following day. In vain were his protes- 
tations of innocence of any political knowledge 
of the state of affairs between the belligerent 
governments. In vain did he declare that he 
was but an humble artist, in search of certain 
ruins, which he described as well as he could. 
Drawings and outlines of various spots in the vi- 
cinity were fourd upon him, sufficient, in the es- 
timation of the pope’s agent, to damn a score of 
spies! The unfortunate painter could not speak 
or understand the language but very indifferent- 
ly ; he was a Frenchman, clearly; Robino de- 
clared that he must die, and the nominal duke, 
who adjudged his case, put forth the fiat for his 
immediate execution. 

Robino chuckled at the sentence, grinned a 
ghastly smile, as he finally passed the prisoner, 
when he left the “ august court” that had thus in- 
famously condemned his innocent victim, and 
with his confederates in crimes, the triumphant 
villain left the unlucky artist in the hands of 
the merciless minions of Italian law. 

This predicament, with certain death in pros- 
pect before him, before the setting of the suc- 
ceeding day’s sun—was a vastly interesting di- 
lemma for Felix Ronge, the poor artist; who, 
five days previously, had confidently calculated 
to be on his final return home within a week— 
after his long and arduous professional tour 
through Switzerland and Italy. He was in- 
stantly dragged to prison and incarcerated in a 
dungeon, where he held communication with no 
one save his keepers for the next twelve hours ! 

In the mean time Karl had not been idle. He 
was an officer in the French army, though his 
undress uniform, had, up to this time been cov- 
ered with a blouse that concealed his rank. 
Half an hour after Ronge had been torn away 
from the inn, on the evening after they arrived, 
a young man came into the apartment where he 
sat, moodily thinking over what plan he could 
devise to save his artist friend—and addressed 
him in very bad French. This youth was Flo- 
rento Decinni, who had followed the two travel- 
lers since morning, as we have already seen. 

“ Monsieur is troubled,” remarked the boy, in 





a tone of unaffected sympathy. “I am an Ital- 
ian—haply, I can be of service to monsicur.” 

“No,” said Karl, “ the Italians cannot now be 
the friends of Frenchmen—we are enemies.” 

“Not all of us, monsieur. The emperor will 
give us liberty, and the people of Italy will live 
to bless the French hero and statesman.” 

Karl looked upon the youthful speaker, and 
by the dim light in his little room saw that he 
appeared frank and honest. He wore a hand- 
some black moustache and heavy whiskers, his 
skin was dark, and his eye fiery and brilliant. 
He would trust him, he thought at length, and 
afier a moment’s hesitation, he replied : 

“ You speak fairly, and can aid us—since you 
are a native—undoubtedly, if you will.” 

“Try me, monsieur. I give you my honor 
that I will act faithfully with your directions.” 

“ Good, then!” exclaimed Karl, as a thought 
struck him. ‘Can you find this man Robino, 
who has borne away my friend to-night ?” 

“ Easily, monsieur.” 

“ Lose no time about it, then. Heis a villain, 
and for the chance to destroy an officer of the 
French army, he will give up and free my com- 
panion.” 

‘* What would you do?” 

“will offer myself in exchange for Ronge. 
Go to Robino, tell him that you will place me 
in his power, if he will consent to release the 
artist; and my arrest will be a much prouder 
feather for his cap than the sacrifice of a poor 
penniless citizen, who is too humble to be of any 
consequence to anybody here, dead or alive.” 

“And you will be shot or hung in the place of 
this young stranger!” exclaimed Florento, 
excitedly. 

“No, no, there is no fear of that, signor.” 

“ What then ?” 

“ See here,’*returned Karl, opening his blouse, 
that had been buttoned closely to the throat up 
to this moment, “‘ you observe that I am not de- 
ceiving you. Iam an officer in the French army, 
and if you follow my directions implicitly—as 
you have volunteered to do, all will go right.” 

“ But I must know your plan, first,” insisted 
Florento, determinately. 

“ Very well, then, listen, You will search out 
this Robino, give him the cue as I have propos- 
ed, and we will agree upon a spot—out of harm’s 
way, in case he should refuse your proposal, and 


attempt to arrest me without his assurance to |} 


release my friend—where you may immediately 
conduct him to find me. The artist will thus be 
free, and will very quickly make his escape, I 
warrant. There will be a day or two’s delay, 
before any summary process will follow in re- 
spect to me, and do you think the French regi- 
ment, now within five or six leagues of us, will 
not be likely to rescue me from harm ?”’ 

“ But this is too risky, by far, monsieur.” 

“Not at all. Iam resolved on this. If you 
will undertake to aid me, you shall be amply 
rewarded ; if not, I will instantly make this 
proposal in person to the civil authorities, here. 
No time is to be lost. You shall be the messen- 
ger, do you see, to the colonel of my regiment, 
announcing to him the fact that I have been 
trapped by the treachery of this villain—who is 
not aware of the presence of a portion of the 
French forces so near his tracks; do you ob- 
serve? I will risk the result. We cannot fail, 
my friend wilk be set at liberty, and I shall sure- 
ly be rescued.” 

“And if not?” said the youth, doubtfully. 

“You are wasting time in foolish questions, 
and my friend is in peril,” said Karl, uneasily. 
“Will you proceed, or shall I go in person to 
save him ?” 

“No, no. I will join you in the scheme you 
propose.” 

A place was pointed out by Florento where 
he would meet him in company with Robino— 
at midnight—if he succeeded with that scoun- 
drel, and they parted at once. While Karl was 
lefc to reflect upon the chances before him, and 
to prepare a letter to the colonel of his regiment, 
which had been agreed upon between him and 
Florento, announcing to him his peril, and ask- 
ing his instant aid in such manner as he might 
think advisable, under the circumstances, Flo- 
rento started off under the landlord’s direction, 
to find Robino, or the officials, to present the 
proposal of Karl for his fricnd’s release. 

The bandit Robino was found within two 
hours; aud after a few minutes’ reflection, he as- 
sented, with a good deal of apparent satisfac- 
tion to the offer’of exchanging the person of the 
insignificant painter for that of a live French 
officer; and he instantly gave his promise that 
Ronge—who was to have been shot the next 
evening, should be released immediately, upon 
the hiding-place of Karl being made known to 
him. He also went with Florento to the nomi- 
nal judge “ duke,” and that functionary agreed, 
too, that Robino’s plan should be accepted, and 
that the painter should be set at liberty as soon 
as the sergeant reached Ronge's prison-house. 

In good spirits at the saccess of Karl’s plan, 
thus far, but nevertheless doubtful and fearing 
the ultimate result of the scheme, Florento bur- 
ried back to the sergeant,—after making his mid- 
night appointment with Robino—and gave Karl 
all the information needful. 

“Now, my young friend,” said Karl, hur- 
riedly, “secure a swift horse at your earliest 
convenience, and after I am in Robino’s hands, 
suffer no delay to occur until you place in the 
colonel’s possession this letter, which will tell 
my story, briefly, and ensure my release within 
five hours after the document reaches him. 
Comprenez vous ?” 

“Yes, yes,” responded the youth, and he 
quickly disappeared to obtain his horse for, the 
coming midnight journey. 

At the appointed hour, the French sergeant 
was conducted by Florento to the spot where the 
latter had agreed with Robinc to deliver him up. 
He wore no blouse on this occasion, and his ofli- 
cial rank was quickly discovered by the lynx- 
eyes of the bandit rascal, as Karl approached to 
fulfil his share of the murderous contract he had 
undertaken. He was roughly seized by Robi;’ 
no’s men, and was as rudely borne away amid 
the darkness to the prison that had been prepar- 
ed for him. 

Fiorento saw the sergeant on his way to pris- 














on, and hei diately hastened to ; 
Karl’s letter to his culohel. ate wet 
young French officer was thrust into confinemen t. 
As soon as he reached the prison, he demanded 
the artist’s release, but Robino and the papal of- 
ficials laughed at his innocence! 

“Did you not promise this?’ asked Karl 
deeply alarmed and chagrined at being thus 
over-reached by the two scoundrels with whom 
he was dealing. 

“‘ This is not the place for you to ask ques- 
tions,” said the pope’s agent, pointing to Karl’s 
uniform. “You are a French officer; we do 
not often catch such fish in our nets, here ! You 
are our prisoner. Your friend, of whom you 
speak, is doomed ; he will be shot to-morrow 7 
noon. If you have any preparation to make, 
meantime, be about it, for your hours are num. 
bered! You will die, with him, before the set- 
ting of another sun. Away with him !” 

The order was quickly obeyed, and Karl Pef. 
fer found himself soon after within the four low 
walls of a miserably damp hole that was digni- 
fied with the name of a prison-cell—alone, and 
not in the best of spirits—while his companion 
of the morning, Felix Ronge, was just as near to 
being liberated as he was three hours previously, 
and no more so! 

Florento knew nothing of all this. He could 
not afford to lose any time, otherwise he would 
have tarried a few minutes after delivering up 
Karl to Robino, to have greeted poor Ronge 
upon his providential escape from the clutches 
of those modern “ Philistines.” But it was well 
that he did not wait! Though he confidently 
supposed that the painter would very soon reach 
the camp in safety, after he performed his part 
of the agreement, as he had. But neither Rob- 
ino nor the “duke” had ever entertained the 
slightest idea of conforming to their promise; 
and, had Karl been a@ little better acquainted 
with the villains he was thus dealing with, he 
would have known better than to have trusted 
them! However—the painter mourned, Karl 
was angry but calm and hopeful—and Florento 
dashed into the French camp before daybreak 
with the following letter from Karl Peffer, ad- 
dressed to the commander of the regiment to 
which he belonged : 


“My pear CoroneL:—I have no date for 
this, as it is written in a spot that I know noth- 
ing of. The bearer will point out the way hith- 
er, and I will only say that I am arrested and 
shall be shot or swung up, to-morrow, by the 
minions of Italian law, unless you rescue me! 

“Time presses, and I can only add that if I 
am seasonably saved, I will explain all to my 
commander’s satisfaction ; but that it will be 
necessary to take instantaneous steps to relieve 
me, will be apparent to you, of course. Come, 
then, and at once, with a strong force, or I am 
lost! The messenger, who is a friendly Italian, 
will conduct you thither. 

“Yours in trouble, 
Karu Perrer, Sergeant, etc., etc.” 


As soon as the colonel could read this missive, 
he demanded of the messenger, whom he did 
not recognize in his disguised attire and false 
hair, how far distant Karl then was, and learned 
that he was imprisoned about sixteen miles 
away; and bricfly told him how the two young 
men had found their way into the place, how 
they had been taken by Robino, etc. 

In a very brief space of time, an advance of 
fifty men were well mounted, and at sunrise, 
three byundred picked soldiers joined them. The 
detachment was headed by the lieutenant colo- 
nel of Karl’s regiment, a daring and intrepid 
soldier, and, under conduct of Florento, they 
hastened forward to the rescue of their compan- 
ion-in arms. 

No communication whatever had been per- 
mitted between the prisoners. Robino, with his 
gang, thirsting for the blood of the two dcfence- 
less victims of the rebber’s displeasure, were on 
the qui vive for the approaching execution, in 
which they were permitted to take a part—it 
having been ordercd by the pretended ¢ duke” 
that the two prisoners should be shot, at me- 
ridian, by a file of twenty Italian soldiers. The 
route back to the spot where they were impris- 
oned, was a tortuons one, and Florento was not 
sure of his way. From this cause, considerable 
delay occurred, and it was almost noon before 
the French detachment came in sight of the 
place they sought. 

A few minutes previous to their coming, Karl 
and his companion strongly pinioned, had been 
brought ont from their cells, and were placed 
face to face for the first time since they had part 
ed se suddenly on the previous night. Ronge 
was surprised to find Karl a prisoner also, but 
he soon learned that the fate of both, alike, had 
been determined on by their ferocious enemies. 

Without entertaining the slightest suspicion 
that the French soldiery were within thirty 
leagues of the place where he then was, Robino 
was watching the proceedings that were passing 
ptior to the cont: mplated sacrifice which he had 
been instrumental in thus bringing so nearly to 
a consummation, and his fiendish delight was 
most extravagantly evinced, in his miserable 
taunts and abuse of the doomed Frenchman, 
whose race he so supremely hated. While he 
was thus occupied, and the final arrangements 
were being made to dispose of the two prisoners, 
a cry of terror and astonishment ran throngh the 
morley crowd of lookers-on, a3 a company of 
mounted French soldiers suddenly hove in sight 
on the hill-top near by, and then came dashing 
down towards the spot, under conduct of the 
young Italian, Florento, whom Robino instantly 
recognized. 

The bandit’s guard of twen y men were in- 
stantly summoned to a stand for defince, by 
their leader, and the atrendants of the nominal 
“duke,” numbering as many more, were also 
ordered to fall into line. Down came the horse- 
men, however, with determined strides. 

“ Quick !” shouted Florento, madly rushing to 
the scene, “ quick! if you value the life of your 
sergeant! See, he is pinioned yonder, and they 
are about to destroy him !” 

“Forward, men!” yelled the intrepid lieutenant 
colonel; and, driving the rowels into the flanks 
of their horses, they quickly found themselves 
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upon the plain, where the execution was arranged 
to have taken place within fifteen minutes there- 
after. 

«Frenchmen! they are Frenchmen !” scream- 
ed Robino, enraged at this turn in his prospects, 
and seeing by whom this attempted rescue had 
been planned. “Down with them! Forward, 
men, and show yourselves true and valiant fol- 
lowers of Robino, the bravo!” And thus speak- 
ing, he dashed upon the colonel, sword in hand, 
gisabling his bridle arm with his first blow, and 
then madly rushing upon him and his followers, 
backed by his desperate and never-yielding com- 
panions in sin. 

Shot after shot quickly succeeded the on- 
slaught, and the soldiers who were on foot, in 
the rear of the mounted men, hastened quickly 
forward, as they suddenly overheard the sound 
of discharged muskets and pistols. 

Florento sprang to the side of Karl, and cut 
away the cords that bound his hands and arms. 
As soon as the sergeant was free, in the midst 
of the confusion that had occurred (and while 
the Italian “ officials ” were each man striving to 
take care of himself), Karl severed the bonds 
that bound the limbs of his late companion in 
misery, and the two prisoners sprang forward 
into the melee, with a hearty good will. The 
chances of this skirmish were unequal, because 
the Frenchmen were badly mounted, and their 
animals were totally unused to this sort of knock- 
down scene, while the bandits and their friends 
were all well armed and resolute men, who 
fought for their lives—every one of them—as 
they very well knew, on this occasion. 

In his very choicest Italian, the renowned and 
redoubtable Rebino cheered on his men, and 
violently cursed the French in general, and his 
present opponents in particular; but, above all, 
was his ire aroused at the apparent perfidy of 
young, Florente, who was his countryman, and 
who had evidently joined issues with his French 
enemies. But this youth, though sufficiently brave 
and daring, and quite as deeply interested in the 
fate of Karl as any one could well be (as we shall 
ascertain in the sequel to our story), was more 
cunning than valiant, and he kept out of the 
reach of Robino’s stalwort arm, fully aware of 
the peril he would encounter if the bandit could 
but reach him. 

Ia the midst of the skirmish, the three hundred 
French soldiers mounted the hill, beheld the 
scene beyond them, and poured down upon the 
belligerents with resistless energy. Recognizing 
their companions, and selecting their opponents 
with care, after the firet fire of the reserve not a 
single enemy could be found,—the few who were 
net killed or mortally wounded having precipi- 
tately fled, upon the advance of the French 
soldiers in their rear. 

Florento was entirely anharmed. Felix Ronge, 
the artist, was cut up a little, and Karl showed a 
slight flesh wound or two, only. Five or six of 
the Frenchmen were badly hurt in the fight, and 
two were shot dead. Of the bandit band, eleven 
were killed outright, and seven or eight mortally 
wounded. Twenty-five prisoners were seized, 
and the day was won by the.French, who over- 
powered the ethers in aumbers and sxkill, 

Quarters were provided for the wounded 
Frenchmen, and among the slain Robino was 
found, terribly mutilated, the desperate villain 
having fought like a lion, to the last moment of 
his existence. The whole region of country re- 
joiced that they had thus epportunely been ridded 
of this dreaded monster’s presence, and the lieu- 
tenant colonel, after providing for his wounded, 
who were unable to join him, and according them 
a strong guard, for the time being, ordered the 
return march, and on the following evening re- 
entered the camp of the French, with his rescued 
companion-in-arms, his prisoners, Plerento, and 
the artist. 

Karl immediately presented himself at the tent 
of his colonel, to thank him for his promptness 
and kindness in his late dilemma, whereby his 
life had been saved. 

“Tam glad to see you safely returned,” said 
his commander. ‘But you are quite as much 
indebted to your young Italian friend’s exertions 
and alacrity for your escape, as to the efforts of 
our men. But for his timely notice of your cap- 
tivity, our aid would have come to you too late, 
it scems, for I learn that you were just about 
to be shot, when the soldiery came in sight of 
you.” 

“Ycs, colonel, I appreciate his services, too.” 

“Where is he?” inquired the commander, 
“and what is his name? He is an Italian and 
may otherwise serve us here, if he is so friendly.” 

“ Yes, I had thought of that. He is a native, 
and knows the language and the country well, 
1 believe.” 

“ Find him, and let me speak with him,” said 
the commander. And Karl retired, after ex- 
plaining his late adventure and its attending 
cirenmstances to the colonel’s entire satisfaction. 

But the Italian was gone! In vain they 
searched for him; and though the sentinels de- 
clared that no one had passed the outposts, the 
friend who had served Karl so faithfully and so 
well could nowhere be found. He had lefc,— 
unrewarded for his services, too,—and Karl was 
greatly disappointed that, as yet, he had not 
learned his name, even. The colonel had not 
recognized himrat all, and none in the camp, 
save himself, was aware that the man who had 
thus aided the captive was none other than Flo- 
rento Decinni, one of their own rear soldiers, in 
disguise. 

The report that the messenger could not be 
found, was not satisfactory to the colonel, and a 
thorough search was subsequently instituted, but 
without farther present result. Karl had been 
wounded, though not seriously, and he began to 
think of home, of his loved Neophine, of the 
perils he must encounter in active service, and 
he would have retired from the army, if it were 
possible. He had never before seen much hard 
usage, having been in the service at home, only, 
and from time to time, thus far, on duty in the 
provinces of his native land. While the colonel 
awaited some new development in the history of 
the late trouble (which he fe 

\ sooner or later show itself), young Florento one 
\day presented himself at his private marquee, and 


It certain would 





requested the favor of seeing the commander of 
the regiment—if he would permit it—alone. 

Totally ignorant of what the youthfal soldier 
had to communicate, but desirous, always, to 
gratify the wishes of those who served under him, 
the colonel assented to the proposal—the hum- 
ble soldier was introduced to him, and they 
were left in private, together. 

“You recollect me, colonel,” said Florento, 
gaily, but respectfully, “do you not?” 

“ Yes, yes,” responded the commander, glanc- 
ing at the handsome youth. “You joined the 
regiment just as we were leaving home, I think, 
—you are Florento, eh?” 

“The same, colonel,—only I am not Flo- 
rento.” . 

“ You are, and you are not! How’s this?” 

“Well, I am duly enrolled in your regiment. 
T am a soldier for the nonce, but I have conclud- 
ed to retire from the service. I have snuffed 
powder onee, and that is enough for my nerves.” 

“* How, and when ?” asked the colonel. 

* At the late skirmish,—I was a volunteer.”’, 

“TI was not aware that you joined that expe- 
dition,” continued the commanding officer. 

“You saw the Italian messenger,” said the 
youth, “he who first brought you information of 
Karl’s arrest ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That was your humble servant,” said the 
youth, pleasantly. 

“Possible! What—disguised *” 

“O, yes—for that occasion.” 

“ And so you come here to confess yourself to 
me privately, to save trouble when you supposed 
I would have ferretted your secret out—eh ?” 

The bold young fellow laughed outright at this 
supposition of the colonel, and said: 

“0, no—no! I am not so silly as that, I as- 
sure you, colonel. I have kept a more impor- 
tant secret than that, by far, from you,—and I 
do not come here on that account. Yet I have 
a secret which I wish to disclose to you, if you 
will treat it, Colonel Demais,” continued the 
youth, seriously, “ with the respect it will deserve 
at your hands.” 

The officer looked sharply at his visitor a mo- 
ment, and said: 

“ Proceed, Florento—proceed.” 

“TI have to inform you, coloncl,” continued 
the youth, in a lower tone, “that Iam not what 
Ihave appeared to you to be from the moment 
that we first chanced to meet; but I will explain 
the cause of the deception, which has been so 





successful. I am a woman, colonel.” 
“What !’’ shouted the colonel, jumping from 
his seat. 


“ The affianced of Sergeant Peffer,”’ 

“ What !” continued the commander. 

“He would go to the wars, and I resolved to 
follow him. Lenrolled with you. I have seen 
some hardship, but have never been suspected. 
and I have now done with military life. Karl 
has been wounded,—I come to ask for his dis- 
charge from the army. . Will you grant this, and 
suffer us to return together to our home, where 
my father will provide for us in the future, I am 
sure, and where we may hereafter be happy ?” 

“A woman? Florento? The messenger who 
travelled so far to save the sergeant ¢” exclaimed 
the colonel, amazed, and exceedingly gratified 
with the romance of this affair. “In my regi- 
ment, too, and nobody know aught of this? 
Does Karl send you hither ?” 

“No, colonel,—I assure you he knows no 
more of this affair than any other person in the 
camp, and, although I have constantly had the 
opportunity to keep my eye on him, he has never 
surmised that I have constantly been so near 
him.” 

“And you wish to obtain his unconditional 
discharge, you say ¢” 

“ Yes, colonel—if you will grant it.” 

“ Be it so, then. I will see to it, at once.” 

“1 have a surprise in store for him, too, if you 
will permit it.” 

“ Yes—yes—anything you ask.” 

“JT have carned my pay and rations, eh— 
colonel ?” 

“ Yes, indeed !” 

“Furnish me with what is due me, and per- 
mit me to purchase female attire in the town 
hard by. Then send for Karl, give him Ais due 
and his discharge, and introduce me to hiw, in 
my proper habiliments, as the author of his re- 
lease from the service.” 

“ Capital!” said the colonel; “and I will add 
a purse of my own to your little store of gold, 
for your bravery and devotion.” 

The disguised Neophine disappeared, and four 
hours later she returned, with her female dresses, 
to the camp. 

The sergeant was summoned to the colonel’s 
tent,—Neophine was near by,—the commanding 
officer presented Karl with his discharge from 
further daty, and suddenly turning about, hand- 
ed in the beautiful Italian girl, whom he pre- 
sented formally to the released young officer, 
amidst his bewilderment and surprise. 

Matters were quickly explained, however. 
Neophine declared to Karl that she could not 
see him leave her at home, and her dove for him 
had tempted her to join his regiment and follow 
his fortune, as she had, in disguise, She had been 
instrumental in saving his life, she had obtained 
his honorable discharge, and now she desired 
him to go home, satisfied, as she was, with what 
they had seen of army life. To this he assented, 
and the lovers quietly departed, in company 
with the artist, for the north. 

Ronge reached Marseilles in safety,—the lovers 
were soon after happily wedded,—Karl became 
a successful vine-dresser, subsequently, and his 
charming Neophine proved a dutiful and valua- 
ble wife to him in after years. Her own account 
of the part she took in the affair in which Karl 
came so near being disposed of, was very satis- 
factory to him; but she never took from him the 
credit that his own safety, and the escape of 
his friend Renge, was the result, mainly, of the 
SeRGeANtT’s STRATAGEM, 

There are, in certain heads, a kind of estab- 
lished errors, against which reason has no 
weapons. There are more of these persons 
than one would believe. Men are very ford 
of proving their steadfast adherence w uon- 
sense. 
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KINDRED SPIRITS, 


BY FREDERICK J. KEYSS. 
ere 


There are spirits hovering round us, 
Sent on messages of love ; 
Downward borne on tilent pinions, 
From the realms of light above. 
There are spirits, kindred spirits, 
And we bathe them in our tears; 
They were childhood’s smiling playmater, 
Friends they were of early years. 


And we loved them, but they faded 
From our sight, like flowers away ; 
Leaving sorrow in the circles 
Of the happy and the gay. 
Far away in realms immortal, 
They are of the angel van; 
Doves, with olive-palms of mercy, 
For the troubled soul of man. P 


As they seem at times to whisper 
When we think not they are near; 
“ We are happy, love each other, 
For each other hope and fear.” 
And when earth grows dark around us, 
Dark with night we krow not of, 
May we hearken for those spirits, 
With their messages of love. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
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A CURE FOR THE OYSTER CHOLERA. 





BY JINGO, JR. 





Have you ever traversed the valley of the Mer- 
rimac, geatle reader? If not, you have missed 
a pleasant path in your travels, and let me ad- 
vise you next summer to explore the banks of 
the giant motive power of New England—a 
stream worthy of praise, although formidably 
dammed from Lawrence, upwards. 

Many a pleasant retreat will you find nestled 
among precipitous hills, overshadowed by majes- 
tic trees, and commanding fine views of the blue 
river near by, with the dim white mountains far 
in the background. But not a village, in my 
opinion, will begin to compare with Hamilton 
corner—mind, I said corner. Some fancy Ham- 
iltonville, where the factories are—others, Ham- 
ilton depot, on the railroad—others, West Ham- 
ilton, where the new Nothingarian vestry is to 
be raised—others, Hamiltonia, where the young 
ladies’ seminary is—and some even boast about 
Hamilton training-field, where Joe Jacqugs keeps 
post-office. Every one to their liking, as the 
old lady classically remarked, and I like Hamil- 
ton corner. Should you write me, friend reader, 
direct to the corner, or your epistle will go the 
rounds like a Wandering Jew in the butcher’s 
cart. But we at the corner always get our let- 
ters by the milk wagon, and have them put into 
an old cigar box in Colonel Israel Clark’s store. 
The colonel is also landlord of the old stage- 
tavern, (besides being justice of the peace and 
school committee,) and greatly did the hearts of 
those of us who board there rejoice when, return- 
ing from his fall visit to Boston, he brought a 
goodly keg of oysters! “ 

“What?” said, Squire Croctor, “oysters! 
Are not the bivalves promotive of cholera?” 

“If yeou think so,” tartly replied Col. Israel 
Clark, “deon’t eat none.” Remember, gentle 
reader, there was uo other hotel in any or all of 
the Hamiltons, so our landlord was not over-ob- 
sequigus. ; 

“I have no desire to contract the pestilential 
epidemic,” pompousiy responded Squire Croc- 
tor, “especially as it tirst deprives the patient of 
all powers of utterance.” And then, with an air 
of offended majesty, he stalked to his seven by 
nine office, to regret his insinuation. He really 
had a love for the luscious shell-fish. 

What a crowd there was in the tavern barn 
the next night, and how quick Col. Isracl Clark’s 
corn was husked out! ‘The like had never been 
known before, neither had oysters ever figured 
on a husking supper table. Valiant men, who 
had often visited Boston, conjectured how they 
(the oysters) would be served up, and one ver- 
dant youth wondered if they caught oysters with 
a hook. By way of punishment, he was made 
to bring two pails of new cider, which was soon 
quaffed. 

The corn was in the cribs, the seed ears triced 
up, the nubbins in the hog-pen, and then all went 
in to supper. What piles of pies, what pans of 
doughnuts, what a glorious cheese, and then the 
oysters! Stewed in rich milk, they floated about, 
like happy islands on the sea of delight. Bat 
they soon disappeared, and when the womcn- 
folks and children came in afterwards, the sea of 
delight was dry neither was an oyster islet 
visible. 

Just as the huskers were starting to go home, 
up drove the agent of the Archimedean Remedy 
—the grand lever upon which all crises moved. 
He had been belated, but had retained his appe- 
tite, although he looked rather glum when he 
learned that there had been oysters. 

“Never mind,” said he, “I sha’n’t find my 
tongue turning black, and have to take a bottle 
of the Archimedean—price fifty cents, with a lib- 
eral discount to the trade.” 

Now it happened that he had to room with 
Philip Brown, who keeps the candy store, and 
about midnight such a row as Phil kicked up. 
He kept a kicking it up too, and soon his room 
was crowded. 

“He’s got the cholera—sure case,” said the 
agent of the Archimedean remedy, ‘and I’m 
afraid he didn’t wake me quick enough. When 
he did, I went to my wagon for a bottle of the 
remedy, and he’s taken it. Just look at him. 
I call him ‘case one,’ and if he recovers, must 
have a certificate.” F 

Oh! boo! hoo! hoo !” blubbered Phil, as he 
lay rolling like a stuffed pig; “I’m a gone-er! 
Look at my tongue.” 

“There,” exclaimed the agent. “ It’s as black 
as my hat. So much for oysters. Will any 
other gentleman try the remedy in time.” 

Somehow, nearly every one of us just then 
had some twinges, and poor Phil roared the 
louder, large drops of perspiration streaming 
down his woefa! face. 
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“Now’s your time, gents. Here, Mr.—Mr.—” 

“ Brown !” said half a dozen in a breath. 

“ Mr. Brown is numberone. Who'll be num- 
ber two ?” 


Everyone stepped forward, but we were waved 
back 


“Stop! I'll begin on the right. Here, Mr. 
Vial, you're number two. I must have a certif- 
icate from you when cured. Here’s your medi- 
cine, the real panacea, cures everything, and 
only fifty cents, with a liberal discount to the 
trade.’”’ 

It was not without exertion that I swallowed 
my spoonful of the nostrum, nor had I given 
back the spoon, when the delighted agent called 
out: 

“Next man! you're number three. Here is 
your balm of health, and remember—only fifty 
cents a bottle, with a liberal discount to the 
trade.” 

Feeling really quite indisposed, I retired to my 
own room, where my curiosity soon led me to 
inspect myself in the glass. To my horror I 
found my tongue swollen, and jet black. I was 
really a victim, and bewailed the hour when I 
tasted the infected bivalves. Returning to Phil. 
Brown’s room, I found half of the household as- 
sembled, and apparently in great distress. There 
was one exception, the agent, who rushed about 
from number one to the other numerals, but 
seemed to think his chances of certificates grew 
beautifully less. 

“ Where was Doctor Hartshorn?” 

Alas, our messengers could not find him.— 
They did not know at the house whether he had 
been called to Hamiltonville,or to Hamilton 
training-field, or to Hamiltonia. Perhaps too 
he was gone to West Huckleberry, or to Sparta 


Depot. Who could tell¢ But oh! how we. 


suffered ! 

Day arrived at last, and soon after came the 
doctor. He looked wondrous wise, felt our 
pulses, from number one to number sixteen, but 
could not seem to make up an opinion. Mean- 
while we awaited our fates with resignation, ex- 
cepting Phil. Brown, who continued to cry. 

“ Really, gentlemen !” 

How we hung on his words, as the fabled bees 
hang on the lips of the Athenian orator. 

“Really, gentlemen, I can see no signs of 
cholera.” 

“No signs of cholera !” shouted the indignant 
agent. “Look at their tongues, sir! Put out 
your tongues, gentlemen! Regular oyster chol- 
era—but it has been mastered by the Archime- 
dean Remedy—price fifty cents—with a liberal 
discount to the trade.” : 

“ Archimedean fiddlesticks,” said the doctor, 
as he began to examine Phil’s tongue, and then 
gazed around at our protruded organs of speech 
—all in sombre black. “‘ But what can this be?” 

“ The regular oyster cholera,” said the agent. 
“ Bat there’s Bill Hayne’s wagon, as sure as I 
live. Why, how d’ye do, Bill?” he continued, 
as a slab-sided Yankee entered the room. 

“Heow! That’s a good one, arter I rid all 
night to catch yeou !” 

“ To catch me ?” 

“Sdrtin. Yeou hadn’t more’n gone when the 
old man found he’d filled your bottles out of a 
kettle of—” 

“Of what?” exclaimed the agent, sidling 
towards the door. 

“ Of what ?” we all echoed, looking more un- 
comfortable than ever, while bewilderment was 
depicted upon the doctor’s countenance. 

“ Why, indelible ink! that’s what I trade in, 
and real good ’tis.” 

‘We looked at each other, then at the fright- 
ened agent, and then at the doctor. He, worthy 
soul, burst out into a hearty laugh, in which we 
finally joined. 

“ Really,” said he at length, “new cider and 
oysters may have slightly disagreed with you, 
gentlemen, but your complaint is not as distinct- 
ly marked as the complainants are.” 

“ Marked,” exclaimed Phil. Brown, jumping 
from his bed, and fairly pushing the agent down 
stairs. “ We’re not only marked, but numbered.” 

Soon afterwards the gay equipage of the Arch- 
imedean Remedy vender left the village, followed 
by half of the boys, anxiously inquiring if his 
marks and numbers would wash out, and when 
he marked a lot, if he made a liberal discount. 

But oysters, at Hamilton corner, are not re- 
garded as unhealthy. 


THE OLD COCK. 


The principal inn at the head of Windemere 
had been known as the Cock ; but the landlord, 
by way of a compliment to his distinguished 
neighbor (Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff) 
substituted the ‘“‘ Bishop” as the new sign. An 
innkeeper, close by, who had frequently envied 
mine host of the Cock for his good fortune in 
securing a preponderance of visitors, took ad- 
vantage of the change, and attracted many trav- 
ellers to his house by patting up the sign of the 
Cock. The landlord with the new sign was 
much discomfited at seeing many of his old cas- 
tomers deposited at his rival’s establishment ; so 
by way of remedy, he put up in large red letters, 
under the portrait of the bishop, “ T'urs 18 THB 
Ov Cock !”—Jester’s Budget. 








A FAIR RETORT. 


When Lord Ellenborough was Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, a laboring bricklayer was called as a wit- 
ness. When he came to be sworn, his lordship 
said to him : 

“ Really, witness, when you have to appear 
before this court, it is your bounden duty to be 
more clean and decent in your appearance.” 

“Upon my life,” said the witness, “if your 
lordship comes to that, I’m thinking I’m every 
bit as well dressed as your lordstip.”” 

“ How do you mean, sir ¢” said his lordship, 


——S. 
7 y, faith,” said the laborer, “you come 
here in your working-<dress, and I’m come in 
mine.” 


CLEVER CHILDREN, 


The anxiety to make clever children defvats 
itself; it spoils thousands who might be clever 
men. Nota few, and those the most promising 
—vchildren, for example, like Hartley Coleridge— 
require to be positively kept back, not urged on- 
ward. In his pitiable case, it was not the pre- 
dominance of fancy in his childhood, that was 
unhealthy, bat the unboyish consciousness of self. 
Games at play with other boys would have been 
far better for him, than to sit listening with greedy 
ears to the philosophers of the lakes.—North 
British Review. 














BEAU BRUMMELL, 
The story of Brummel, had the le been ro 


austere, as to seize its leading points, is amusin 
as a romance. The pono. I insolence wit 
beg boone omy down the hanghtiest of the 
high nobility of England, was splendid—because 
successful. His grandfather kept a small con- 
fectionary shop in Bury street, St. James, 
London, and let lodgings. The first Lord Liver. 
pool, then almost obscure, lodged in his house, 
soo Ts as as © state, On oe under 
Lord North, and allowed him his nest 
so well, that at his death, in” , there was 
sixty-five thousand pounds to divide among two 
sons and a daughter. 
George, the second, was educated at 
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tleman, 
from his simple dress to be a 
him if he ever before had witnessed so itm 
ascene. “Never,” said the old man, “ 
sat in that chair,” pointing to the throne.—ZHis- 
tor ical Anecdotes. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HE NEVER THOUGHT: 
—oR,— 
COUSIN NELILY’S LESSON. 


BY MRS. N. T. MONROR. 


Mrs. Savuyxpers sat inthe fading twilight by 
the window, with a letter in her hand which she 
had evidently read, and upon the contents of 
which she was still pondering. While she thus 
sat, the door opened and her niece Nelly Bright, 
who was now paying her a visit, entered. 

“ Well, aunty,” said she, in a light, gay tone, 
“of what are you thinking, sitting here in the 
‘gloaming’ all alone? Ah,” continued she, ob- 
serving the letter, “‘ have you had a letter since I 
left you? Who is it from, aunty dear?” 

“From Thomas.” 

“Good news, I hope *” 

“ Yes, he is coming home to-morrow.” 

Nelly clapped her little white hands and said 
“ charming.” 

“And he brings his lady-love with him.” 

“ Lady-love! I didn’t know Cousin Thomas 
was engaged.” 

“ Neither did I, till informed by this letter.” 

“ However,” said Nelly, “ the more the merrier ; 
what is her name ?” 

“ Her name is Ada Somers.” 

“A pretty name. What kind of a lady do you 
suppose your son Thomas would fancy, aunty 
dear ?” 

“T can’t say Nelly, I am sure,” said she, 
langhing. 

“ Don’t know, then, whether he likes blue eyes 
or black, light hair or dark, slight figures or fig- 
ures more substantial ?” 

“No, I am sure I don’t,” replied her aunt, 
still laughing, “but to-morrow will show us. 
We must be up betimes in the morning, for I 
must make some apple pies of which Thomas is 
very fond, and we must also have some of those 
fine chickens killed you have petted so much.” 

“0,” cried Nelly, “ must my darling chickens 
suffer for this new comer? © Thomas, thou little 
knowest how in the death of those same chickens 
the heart of thy cousin must suffer. These 
mothers,” continued she, “have a great deal to 
answer for ; they pet their darling sons and pam- 
per their appetites with pies and chickens, and 
for this, in after years, the wife must suffer. Her 
pies will’never be as nice as the pie of his child- 
hood—her bread will never be as light as his 
mother’s—her chickens will never be flavored 
like the chickens of his boyhood—she may nev- 
er hope to have anything quite equal to that im- 
maculate woman, hf mother. If I ever marry, 
I mean to marry a man brought up by some 
cross step-mother. I never could stand a com- 
parison with a woman like yourself, aunty. My 
husband shall never come into the house and 
say, ‘ Nelly, I do wish I could once taste bread 
like my mother’s. My mother used to do things 
so and so, and why don’t you?’ Deliver me 
from a man, mother-spoiled. I mean to marry 
aman whose childhood was not over happy, a 
man without any sister or mother, or anybody 
to love but my own self, and then wouldn’t I be 
all the world to him. He should think that 
everything I did was beautiful, and I would love 
him with my whole heart, and try hard to please 
him, but I could never bear this continued com- 
parison to a mother, or favorite sister. But 
how I am running on, and I declare, aunty has 
gone and left me, so my eloquence has been all 
wasted.” 

So Nelly, who never liked to be alone, made 
haste to go in quest of her aunt. 

How busy was everybody next morning in the 
house of Mrs. Saunders. One would have thought, 
to have looked upon the quantity of white flaky 
pies, and nice loaves of cake, that came out of 
the oven, that a company of forty was expected, 
instead of a single gentleman and lady. 

At last the cakes and pies were all baked, the 
chickens were turning « beautiful brown in the 
oven, Mrs. Saunders had donned her best cap 
and one of her prettiest dresses, and Nelly had 
gone down to the depot to meet Cousin Thomas 
and his lady. 

Of course she should know them though she 
had not seen her cousin since they were children. 
The train came at last, shrieking along the track 
and stopped. Nelly was all eyes to see who 
should get out. Only a gentleman and lady 
—there was no room to doubt, Cousin Thomas 
and his lady. 

Nelly advanced, holding out her hand to the 
gentleman—she was never at a loss for words. 

“ You don’t know me, Cousin Thomas, as in- 
deed, why should you? but I have been sent by 
that good woman, your mother, and my aunt, 
to welcome you and this lady,” giving her hand 
to the lady in the most easy, graceful manner 
possible. “I am your cousin, Nelly Bright, at 
your service, sir.” 

Thomas shook hands with her and declared 
himself very glad to see her, thinking all the 
while that his cousin was very forward. 

“And this,” said Nelly, “I am left to believe, 
is Miss Somers, whom my aunt has mentioned 
to me ?” 

“The same,” said the young lady addressed, 
smiling very sweetly, and adding, “‘ I am very 
glad to see you, and hope we shall be good 
friends.” 

“Of course we shall, of course we shall,” said 
Nelly. 

They then started to walk home, as the dis- 
tance was but short. Nelly noticed that Miss 
Somers was carrying quite a large carpet bag, 
and to her surprise her cousin did not offer to 
take it from her. 

** What’s the man thinking of?” thought she ; 
“he don’t deserve to have a lady, if he can’t 
treat her better.” 

“ Miss Somers,” said she, “ allow me to assist 
you in carrying that carpet bag ?”’ 

So saying she took hold of the other side with 
Ada. Cousin Thomas all the while being deaf 
and blind to this broad hint of Nelly’s. The la- 
dies chatted and laughed, and were quite well 
acquainted ere they reached home. 

Thomas shook hands with his mother, greet- 





ing her with becoming filial affection, and intro- 
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ducing ber to Ada. Mrs. Saunders kissed the 
cheek of her intended daughter in-law, and 
thought within herself, she looks very pretty and 
amiable. 

They were a merry party around the dinner- 
table. Thomas did ample justice to the nice 
chickens, and Nelly was half a mind to quarrel 
with him for eating with such evident relish the 
chickens she had fed and petted. 

“Cousin Thomas,” said she, “ did you know 
that this dinner has cost me dear ?” 

“ Why, Cousin Nelly, do you pay the bills ?” 

“No, but my injured feelings,” said she, with 
a mock, sentimental air. 

“What can you mean, cousin?” said he; 
but still continuing to eat. 

“T refer,” said she, “to these chickens, which 
I had loved and petted from their chickenhood, 
up to the present morning. They have bled to 
farnish you this glorious dinner, and in their 
death my heart has been deeply wounded.” 

“Iam very sorry,” said he, “that my visit 
should have caused you such grief; but the 
chickens are very nice, and in referring to them 
I will quote, with perhaps a little alteration, the 
words of a great poet. ‘ Nothing in their life 
so became them as the leaving it.’” 

“O what a cruel, selfish man you are,” said 
Nelly, laughing. ‘‘ But Miss Somers, your plate 
is empty; allow me to do the honors of the 
table, as the gentleman is too busy looking into 
his own dish, to notice anything else !” 

“ That is right, cousin, I detest waiting upon 
the table.” 

“ Yes,” said she, “Ithought so, but it is one 
of the things whicky you must learn, if you in- 
tend to—” 

“You need go no further, Nelly, I under- 
stand.” 
“Straws show which way the wind blows,” 


said Nelly Bright to herself, when she had re- 
tired to her room that night. “In one day I 
think I have read Cousin Thomas very well. I 
doubt not [know him better than Miss Ada 
Somers, for love you know, is blind. He is a 
nice man enough, I know; there is nothing bad 
about him—I’ll venture to say he has no bad 
habits. He is pleasant enough, too, that is if 
nothing frets him, and I guess he loves that lit- 
tle lady of his very much ; but Cousin Thomas, 
you are not perfect any more than the rest of 
mankind; you are a little selfish, a little bit 
thoughtless of others, not from any coldness 
of heart, but because it has never come into 
your head that the thousand and one little 
attentions we owe to each other are ncces- 
sary to the comfort and happiness of those 
around us. 

“ Yes, 1 saw how it was when he let Ada come 
home bringing that great carpet-bag, and she, 
little timid thing, wouldn’t ask him to take it; 
and he never thought of it, never saw that she had 
any; never thought but a lady could make a 
week’s visit without a carpet-bag. Now Jshould 
have handed it over to him as a matter of course,. 
put it right in his face and eyes, so he couldn't 
help seeing it. I don’t believe in this being 
afraid to speak; people don’t love you any bet- 
ter for it. Indeed, I have about come to the 
conclusion that those we plague the most love 
us the best.” 

All this Nelly said to herself as she let down 
her long black hair and combed it back prepar- 
atory to retiring to rest. 

“Tl see if I can’t shame him out of this; it 
would be a deed of mercy to that delicate, timid 
creature who is to be his wife. I know just how 
it will be,” and Nelly heaved a sigh. “Iknow 
it’s rather late to form new habits, but better late 
than never.” 

The next morning was beautiful and bright. 

“ Let’s have a walk to the spring,” said Nelly. 
This was soon agreed upon, and they started. 

They had reached the garden gate when Nelly 
exclaimed, “ Miss S » we shall certainly 
need our shades, the sun is very hot.” 

“1 will run and get them,” said she. 

“ Pooh, Ada, how foolish! do you suppose 
your gallant knight would allow you to do such 
a thing? Sir knight,” said she, turning to 
Thomas, “the heat is oppressive, two ladies 
fair are fearful of spoiling their complexion, and 
would crave your aid to procure two sunshades 
lying upon the hall table in yonder mansion; 
need I say further ?” 

Thomas could not refuse ; and being as Nelly 
had said good-natured, he laughed at her re- 
quest, and did the errand with a good grace. 

During the walk, Nelly continued to keep her 
cousin fully employed. If there was a flower in 
any out of the way place, she was sure to see it 
and want it, and Thomas was called upon to 
get it for her. 

They soon came to a pond where there were 
lilies. Ada was very fond of them, but they were 
beyond her reach. 

“Tt is of no consequence,” said she. 

“Here, Cousin Thomas,” said Nelly, “ here 
is a place where you can get some—just step on 
this stone, then on that, and there are full half a 
dozen within reach.” 

“Tt isn’t worth while,” said Ada, “ just for 
my sake.” 

“Pooh,” said Nelly, “I know he’ll be de- 
lighted to get them for you, should he wet his 
feet a little, what matter? We must have some, 
certainly.” 

Ther: was no refusal. Thomas did as he was 
ordered, and soon bore to the shore some of the 
fairest and best lilies. True, he wet his feet, 
and Nelly knew he would, but what matter? 

The wind had risen during their walk, and 
they were now at the top of a high hill. All at 
once Nelly uttered a ery; the wind had taken 
her sunshade, and it was now going with nu- 
merous gyrations down the hill. The ladies 
stood and gazed—and so did the gentleman. 

“Help, Cousin Thomas, do you not see my 
distress ? do run and secure it for me, or it will 
go into the pond among the lilies.” 

So Thomas started, as upon second thought 
he considered it would be better to secure the 
shade before it reached the water, as he doubted 
not if it should chance to rest with the lilies he 
would very coolly be sent there after it. 

He had the good fortune to secure it before it 
reached the water, but he had quite a chase 








down the hill, and not only down the hill, but 
he had the long distance to, climb up again, as 
of course the shade had gone down on the sunny 
side. 

There was a merry twinkle in Nelly’s eyes as 
she watched her cousin toiling up the steep as- 
cent, quite out of breath. 

“Thank you, cousin,” said she, ‘‘I will be 
more careful for the future. I am afraid you 
will think me troublesome.” 

Thomas did not reply, but bowed yery po- 
litely. He did in his heart think she needed a 
great deal of waiting upon, but he said nothing. 

When they returned they sat down in Mrs. 
Saunders’s pleasant parlor, end Nelly asked Ada 
if she did not play the piano. She replied in 
the affirmative. She then played with great 
skill and accuracy, showing a perfect knowl- 
edge of the rules of music, and also an excellent 
taste. She sang too, very sweetly, and Nelly 
was perfectly charmed. 

Nelly then sat down to the instrument. She 
could play very well, and was a very fine singer. 
Bat just now she seemed to have great trouble 
in turning the leaves of the music book. 

“ Cousin Thomas,” said she, at last, “ I wish 
you would be so kind as to stand here and turn 
these leaves for me. I can’t tell I’m sure, what 
ails them, they trouble me exceedingly.” 

So Cousin Thomas stepped up to the piano, 
and did as he was bid. 

After they had had enough of music, they had 
a pleasant conversation, and Thomas and his 
lady found that Nelly was not all fun and light- 
ness, as one might at first suppose. Her mind 
was well informed, and her reading extensive, 
and when she chose to please in conversation, 
she could do so. Now she entertained them by 
her brilliancy and good sense, and she rose quite 
fast in her cousin’s good opinion. 

The next day, and the next, Nelly followed 
the samecourse with her cousin,calling upon him 
with perfect freedom for any and every errand 
she could think of, for herself and Ada. Indeed, 
she seemed determined to give him no rest. 
Still Thomas, victim though he was, could not 
help liking her. There was something perfectly 
irresistible in the musical tones of her voice, 
when she said, ‘‘ Cousin Thomas, will you please 
to do this, or will you fetch me that?” and heal- 
most caught himself wishing that Ada would 
oftener eall upon him for favors or assistance. 
He was perfectly willing to comply with Nelly’s 
requests, but still they were such as he never 
would have thought of doing, had he not been 
requested. 

“Do you like riding horseback ?” said Nelly 
to Ada, as they were sitting together one very 
fine morning. 

“O, very much, but I have not rode lately.” 

““Why not, does not Thomas ride ?” 

“ | believe not.” 

“ Does he know you are fond of it ?” 

“ Probably not.” 

“Then I suppose you never mentioned to 
him your fondness for the exercise ?” 

“No. Why should I?” 

““Why should you? sure enough. O what 
a timid little thing you are. You should men- 
tion to him what would give you pleasure, so 
that he might have the pleasure of gratifying 
you. So he never asked if you liked riding ?” 

“No, I used to ride with my brother before—” 

“ Before Mr. Thomas Saunders came along. 
Ah, fT understand. Did he not know of it ?” 

“Yes, I think he did, but I think he’s not 
fond of it himself.” 

“Ah, and so you never let him know how very 
fond you were of the exercise ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, now, Ada, you shall have a ride before 
you goaway. There is just the nicest lady’s 
horse at the stable.” 

“But I have no habit or cap.” 

“ But I have both, and ride you shall.” 

‘But Nelly, indeed I’d rather you wouldn’t 
mention it to Thomas.” 

“ But Ada, let me tell you, you are altogether 
too fastidious, it’s no use—no use whatever, you 
are just making trouble for yourself. Quite 
likely, indeed I know, Cousin Thomas would be 
delighted to carry you to ride, only he doesn’t 
think of it. Now I hold it is your duty to make 
him think, and if you are too modest to do it, 
why then it is an act of charity for some one to 
do it for you. And that is just what Iam going 
to do.” 

Nelly started for the garden, for she knew 
Thomas was there. 

“Cousin Thomas,” said she, “ are yon fond 
of horseback riding ?” 

“Not very,” said he. 

“That is unfortunate. I was going to ask 
you to ride. But you would rife just to please 
a friend ?” 

‘No less a personage than yourself, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“No, no, cousin, I am not teasing for my- 
self; if I wished to ride, I should go order my 
horse and escort and be off.” 

Thomas laughed, and she continued : 

“ But now there is Ada, who has imparted to 
me as a great secret that she is passionately fond 
of horseback riding.” 

“Ah, I was not aware of it, yet stop, I recol- 
lect now she used to ride with her brother.” 

“ Why, then, as a most dutiful lover, have you 
never asked if she did not still like the exercise?” 

“Why, Nelly, I never thought of it.” 

She shook her head. 

* Ah, never-thought-of-it has to cover a multi- 
tude of sins. And Ada never dares to ask a 
favor of you, let her want it ever so much.” 

The lover thought a moment. Nelly watched 
him. ‘One point gained,” thought she, “he is 
learning to think.” 

“« Ada isn’t so exacting a person as some oth- 
ers, isshe, Thomas? She doesn’t send you for 
flowers, and to rescue sunshades, or turn music 
leaves, or a hundred other things more essen- 
tial, which a woman needs. No, Ada is not of 
these. Her sensitive heart keeps its wants and 
desires hidden; and the man who is to make 
her happy, must think, if not I fear her life will 
not be a happy one. Don’t think I am meddling 
with what is none of my business, will you, 
cousin ?” said she, going up to him and smiling 





in his face. ‘ Cousin Nelly takes great liberties 
and is very forward, but you will forgive the act 
for the motive.” 

The next morning two horses stood at the 
door, and one bore a lady’s saddle, and Nelly 
stood by his side, stroking his mane and talking 
to him in a low, gentle voice. 

Pretty soon out comes Mr. Thomas, and Miss 
Ada, looking bright and happy. Nelly’s habit 
and cap fitted Ada to perfection, and she well 
became them. 

“What a nice ride you'll have, Ada,” whis- 
pered Nelly, “thank me for it, wont you ?” 

She smiled and looked very happy, as Thom- 
as assisted her in mounting. 

“Take good care of her, Thomas, don’t for- 
get that she needs a little seeing to; that horse 
is used to a wild rider, no less a personage than 
myself, and sometimes cuts up queer antics. 
Good morning to you, and a pleasant ride.” 

And away they went over the smooth road, 
and Nelly wentin with a roguish smile upon her 
pretty face. ‘He is not too far gone, I guess. 
Vl make something of him, yet.” 

Thomas and Ada sat alone that afternoon. 

“How do you like my cousin, Nelly?” said 
he. 

“OQ, I like her much,” was the reply. “ She 
is so free and open, and so kind-hearted withal, 
and affectionate.” 

‘She is somewhat peculiar,” said he. 

“Perhaps she is, but I like her notwith- 
standing.” 

“And so do I,” was the reply, “for beneath 
all her fun and queer notions is always hidden 
some good motive, some purpose which she 
works out in her own way. Now it isn’t always 
pleasant to be told of one’s faults and short- 
comings, but she has made me see some of 
mine. She has given me to-day the key which 
explains all her actions since we have been here. 
It was not a mere caprice that sent me after 
sunshades and flowers. She saw that I was 
lacking in politeness, and was withal a little 
selfish, still more thoughtless, and she saw too 
what a timid, sensitive creature I was treating so 
improperly, and in her own way has held the 
glass up to my actions, and upon reflection, I 
think I can and must improve upon them. And 
part of this lesson my little Ada, must be for 
you; when I am backward and forgetful of your 
happiness, do not be afraid to speak. Ask for 
that which will conduce to your happiness, and 
do not impute the seeming neglect or thought- 
lessness to any want of affection.” 

Just at this moment Nelly entered the room, 
but started back and was about to leave, when 
she saw them in earnest conversation. 

“Do not go Nelly,” said Thomas ; “ we are 
glad to see you, we were just talking of you.” 

“A profitable subject for conversation,” said 
she, laughing merrily. 

“Do you know,” said he, “ what I thought 
of you the first day or two after I came here.” 

“O yes, you thought mea tiresome, meddling 
thing, and one that wanted a great deal of wait- 
ing upon.” 

“A fact, Nelly.” 

“O I knew it all the time, but it-was all for 
your good.” 

“1 believe you now, and I think Ada ought 
to thank you for what you have done.” 

“And now do you know, cousin mine,” said 
Nelly, “ what I thought of you the first day or 
two after you came here ?” 

“O yes; you thought I was a very impolite, 
thoughtless sort of a fellow.” 

“That is true ; but then I considered that you 
had been a spoiled boy, and I knew that you 
were worth trying todo something for. All you 
needed was to be made to think. And then for 
Ada’s sake, for I took a great liking to her and 
did not want her to have just such a husband 
as I knew you would make her in your unregen- 
erate state. I thought I would venture to see 
what I could do. Now I dislike as muchas any 
one, to sce a man nothing but a woman-waiter, 
but I like to see him thoughtful of some one’s 
comfort beside his own. 

“When I saw you, Cousin Thomas, get ont 
of the cars the other day, I noticed in the first 
place, you did not turn round to wait upon Ada 
out, you left that for the conductor to do; and 
then you did not take her carpet-bag from her 
hand, though it washeavy. There,” said I, “he 
never thought of these things, if he had, he 
would have done them. 

“‘ Well, I saw that Ada never asked you to do 
these little favors for her, if she had, I should 
not have meddied. A woman ready as myself 
to ask a favor, will get along, never fear. I saw 
how it would be, and I thought I would try and 
make you think: 

“Tt is a great thing to form a good habit, so 
in the first place I thought I would learn you to 
wait upon me, and then you would find it easy, 
I was sure, to wait upon Ada. I must give you 
credit for being very quick to take a hint.” 

“ But then, Nelly, the hint was a very broad 
one.” 

“It was, Thomas, but you must consider I 
had but little time to work in, you go away to- 
morrow. I must finish my course of lessons be- 
fore your departure. Now I hope you'll not 
think of me too harshly. I was afraid Ada 
might be jealous of me, and think I was trying 
to appropriate you to myself, but I don’t think 
she was, and if I learn her future husband to 
think of her more than he ever has done, I know 
she will thank me.” 

“ You are a queer genius, Nelly.” 

“ You didn’t think I could be so serious, did 
you?” 

Just then the tea-bell rang, and Thomas, with 
an air of mock gallantry, gave an arm to each 
of the ladies. 

“ Now don’t over-do it, I beg, and don’t leave 
all your higher duties to render yourself agree- 
able to the fair sex, though I hardly think there 
is much danger. And Ada, if you ever find that 
he is forgetting what I have been trying to teach 
him, just ask him if he remembers Cousin Nelly’s 
lesson.” 





Fortune is never more deceitful than when she 
seemeth most to favor. He that is Croesus to- 
day, may be Codrus to-morrow. 














Bester’s Picnic. 


INVITATION TO MOUNT BLANC. 


There is something very grotesque in the an- 
nexed “ Invitation to Mount Blanc,” by a Yan- 
kee traveller in Switzerland : 


How de du, Mount Blanc? T vow I’m glad to meet ye ! 
A thunderin’ grist 0’ miles I've come to greet ye | ‘ 
I'm from America, where we have got a fountain : 
Niagara, ’tis called, where }ou might lave 

Your mighty phiz: then you could shirt and shave 

In old Kentucky— in the Mammoth Cave ; 

Or take a snooze, when you're in want of rest, 

In our big prairie, in the far, far West; 

Or when you're dry, might cool your heated liver, 

By sipping up the river. 

As for com) wish for any, 
Why, we've the Catskill the Alleghany. 
You may accept them with impunity ; 

They both stand in our community. 

Give us a call! you'd almost step from hence; 

Our folks all long to see your Eminence. 

Come over, Blanc !—don't make the least ado; 

Bring Madame Jura with you, and the little glaciers, too! 
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The queerest object in existence is a Spanish 
beggar, for these beggars beg on horseback ; and 
it is a queer thing to see a man riding up to a 
pore foot passenger asking alms. A gentleman 
n Valparaiso, being so vi one of these 
mounted beggars, replied, “ Why, sir, do you 
come to beg of me, have got to 4 on 
while you ride on horseback?” “ Very true, 
sir,” said the beggar; ‘and I have more to beg, 
pol) es support my horse as well as my- 
se Ang 


wens 


“ What do you do to make you look delicate ?” 
said one young woman with an eruption on her 
face, to another, who looked like one of the de- 

a ,” said she, “sometimes I eat pencils 
end chal. and hen, 0 a chen I drink vine- 
gar and chew green tea. When these fail, I 

ace tighter and wear the thinnest soled shoes I 
can buy.” 





weer 


A lady out west says: When I go to 
the denen, I am very careless of my dress, as 
the audience are too attentive to the play to ob- 
serve my wardrobe ; but when I go to church, I 
am very particular in my outward appearance, 
as most people go there to see how their neigh- 
bors dress and deport themselves. 


eens 


An editorial friend says that “one roll of loz- 
enges” will enable you to walk right straight 
into the affections of a country girl, whereas with 
a city ditto, it requires lots of fancy roasts, ice- 
creams, museums, concerts, balls, parties, moon- 
light rides, and “ soft sawder,” to make the same 
progress. 
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One of the early ministers of Malden having 
several children to baptize, pronounced the name 
of the first John. When the second was brought 
forward, he said, “ ‘Chis child, whose name is 
John also, I baptize,” &c. The individual was 
ever after known by the name of ‘“ John 
also.”’ 
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Never nod to an acquaintance at an auction. 
We did so once, and when the sale closed we 
found four broken chairs, six cracked flower- 
pots, and a knock-kneed bedstead knocked down 
to us. What we intended as nods to a friend 
had been taken by the auctioneer as bids for the 
kitchen furniture. 


nen mrnsnsseys 


“ Please, mister, give me a bundle of hay ?” 
“Yes, my son. Sixpenny or shilling bun- 
q 
ae Shillin’,” 
“Ts it for ‘your father ?” 
“No, guess ’taint—that’s for the hoss. My 
father don’t eat hay !” 
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A at a crossing begged something of a 
ges who told hie that he would give him 
something as he eame back. 

The hoy replied, ‘ Your honor would be sur- 
prised if you knew how much money | lose by 
giving credit in that way.” 

A facetious boy asked one of his playmates— 
“ Why a hardware dealer was like a boot mak- 
er?’ The latter, somewhat puzaied, gave it up. 
““ Why,” said the other, “because the one sold 
the nails and the other nailed soles.” 


Pern’ 


“ Dear sir,” lisped a great lady, in a watered 
silk, at the World’s Fair, “ have the goodness to 
inform me if there are any noblemen in the Uni- 
ted States ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” answered a fall fed Jonathan, 
“T am one of them.” 


Renew 


“Jack, did you carry that umbrella home that 
I borrowed yesterday ?” 

“No father; you have often told me to lay up 
something for a rainy day, and as I thought it 
would rain before long, I have laid the umbrel- 
la up.” 

A genius in New Bedford is fitting up a steam- 
er for the pur of towing icebergs to India, 
where they sell for six cents a pound. Another 

roposes to do still better—to fit a screw in the 
iceberg itself, and thus avoid the expense of ship 
building. Cute chaps both of ’em. 
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